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Because what narrow thinkers imagine 
to be wisdom is often seen by the 
Sufis to be folly, the Sufis in contrast 
sometimes call themselves "The Idiots'. 

By i happy chance, coo, [he Arabic 
word for 'Saint’ (n*aE) ban the same 
numerical equivalent as the word for 
■idiot' (halid). 

So vve have a double motive For 
regarding the Sufi great ones as our 
own. Idiots. 

This book contains some of their 
knowledge. 


THE FRUIT OF HEAVEN 

There was once a woman who had heard of the Fruit of 
Heaven. She covered it. 

She asked a certain dervish, whom wc shall call Sabar: 

'How can 1 find this fruit, so that L may attain to im¬ 
mediate knowledge? 1 

'You would be best advised to study with me/ said die 
dervish. 'But if you will nor do so, you wait have to travel 
resolutely and at times restlessly through out die world/ 

She lefr him and sought another, Arif die Wise One, 
;and then found Hakim, the Sage, then Majfcub the Mad, 
then Alim the Scientist, and many more. . . 

She passed t hilly years in her search. Finally she came 
to .3 garden. There stood die Tree of Heaven, and from 
its branches hung the bright Fruit of Heaven. 

Standing beside the Tree was Sabar, the First Dervish. 

'Why did you not cell me when we first met that you 
were ihe Custodian of the Fruit of Heaven?' she asked 
him, 

'Because you would nut then have believed me. Besides, 
the Tree produces fruit only once in thirty years and 
thirty days; 
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HAUGHTY AND GFNERQU 5 

T - '*’ _' . odsr Ejitiis :r Hspp- :■-: p:^assijt=- of 
special kn ire repuicd to be bxigfesy. This 

hruttv=v iherr-ielves, say, ^ only iue ro other peop-e's 
<f c|_.r hc^vuvar. “A per$co/ they azy, 
'who •;. . : “Wc fire *ifh jt fub&mg stk-o t- ^eth-r and 
skid so would appear haughty to iCTuctmc who could ooc_’ 
I icy its iL?o reputed t>3 be ecotrc-os o the mwtfttC- 
1 heir r : " i -J-- . they say. k in irir^i which rsaily ruTter 
Their opcbkndcffaffi in nwgml dings k only a refice- 
don of their Jezier^rv with wisdom. 

Pec-pA who wat to raity the Son wjy ofta pnet^e 
prterDHsy with go<*k. m an attempt to reach a gratef 
form i gerter->;fv. 

Howevif rhi; injv be. therr is as caidrtiiiiiog sory 
coli e f three ge-craa men of Arabh_ 

0 ~,z da y rherc ra i depute among ihd Arabs i-s to 
who was the mosz. generous mm ru ve_ The ifpoM 
w;ai oa i ~ -iiy?, ind finally the rv:i; dues were by 
grata! agreement “irT-jw=d down io three. 

Sen re the aipp-rr—i of the dune -er* ^ the point of 
to b[ hi: qnesdoo, a cUmQtt w-34 

-r r - : "' ” 5 si. iz,_. -; - They decided d&£, 
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as an eliminating test, a jnessjgs should be sent to each of 
the three men, in the following terms, 

'Your friend Wais i& in great need. He hogs you to help 
him in a material manner/ 

Three representatives were dispatched, to seek out these 
men, to deliver the message,, and to report the result. 

The first messenger arrived at the house of the First 
Generous Man, and told him what the committee had 
commissioned him to say. 

Tile hirst Generous Man said: 

'Don't bother me with such trifles-just take anything 
chat you want from whit is mine, and give it to my 
friend Wars/ 

When tliis emissary returned, the assembled people 
thought that surely there could be no greater generosity 
than this - and hauteur, too. 

Bur the second messenger, when he bad given his mes¬ 
sage, received this reply from the Second Generous Man’s 
servant: 

^Since my master is % r cry haughty indeed * 1 canuOI 
disturb him with a message of any kind, But I will give 
you all (hat lie has, and also a mortgage upon his im- 
iiluvable property/ 

The committee* when they received this message, im¬ 
agined that surely this must be the most generous man in 
Arabia. 

But thi'v h:id nut yet considered the result of the mission 
of the third messenger. 

He arrived at the home of tile Third Generous .Man, 
who told him: 

'Just pack up all my belongings and mke tins note to 
the money-lender to liquidate all my property, and wait 
here a little, until someone should come to you from me/ 
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Whereupon the Third Generous Mart walked *way. 

When the messenger hnd finished the Cash, he found 
chat an agent from the murker was already at the door. 
The agent said; 

'Jf you are the messenger from Wais to his friend, J 
have to deliver CO you the price of one slave, just sold in 
the slave-market/ 

The slave had been the Third Generous Mad. 

If is further related that, some months later, Wuls him- 
self, who had been a member of the committee of judges, 
visited a house where a slave waiting upon him turned 
out to be his friend the Third Generous Man. 

Wais said: l A joke can go too far! Is it not about time 
chit you were released from captivity? 1. 

The Third Generous Man, who was a Sufi, said: 

e A joke to some may nor he so ro others. Besides, 1 am 
-in conformity with law-working out my release by 
arrangement with my Master, It will only bn a matter of 
two or three yeitrs before 1 am again free/ 
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THF: C ASK FT OF JEWELS 

The talc is cold of a woman who was carrying a casket of 
jewels of various 5 j 7 .es co a jeweller’s shop. Just outside 
the shop she tripped, and the hox fell to the ground. 

The top came off the casket, and the jewels were scat¬ 
tered everywhere. 

The jeweller’s assistants ran from [he shop, to prevent 
passers-by from taking any of rise gems, and they helped 
to collect than. 

An ostrich, which was wandering about, ran past, and, 
unnoticed in the excitement, swallowed the large?! and 
best stone. 

When the woman missed this jewel, she started to 
lament, and in spite of looking everywhere, it could not 
he found. 

Someone said: L Thc only person who could have taken 
thac stone was yonder dervish, sitting quietly beside the 
shop/ 

The dervish had neen the ostrich swallow rhe stone, but 
he did not want blood to be spilt. Therefore, when he 
was searched, and seized and even beaten, he said no 
more than: 

M have not taken anything ar all/ 
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While he was being beaten one of his companions came 
up .1 nd reminded the mob to be careful of what they 
were doing, They seized him, too, and accused him of 
having probably taken rlie stone from the first dervish, 
in spite of his denials, 

This scene was proceeding thus when there appeared a 
man endowed with knowledge. Noticing the ostrich, he 
asked ^ 

'Was that bird here at the time when the casket was 
dropped 

'Yes , 1 said the people. 

'In that case/ he answered, 'address your attentions to 
the ostrich , 1 

Tilt owner of the ostrich was paid the value of the 
bird, which w:ls then killed. In its stomach was found the 
missing jewel. 
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AHRAR AND THE WEALTHY COUPLE 

Emtnidin Arosi, who came from a family well known 
for its adherence io the beliefs of a sect of enthusiasts 
met a sage and said to him : 

Wly wife and I have for many years tried resolutely to 
follow I he dervish path, Aware that we knew less than 
many Others, wc have for long contented ourselves with 
spending our wealth in the cause of tmih. We have fol¬ 
lowed people who have taken on themselves the responsi¬ 
bility nf teaching, and whom wc now doubt. Wc grieve, 
not for what wc have lost in material donations squan¬ 
dered in ineffectual commercial enterprises by our late 
mentors in the name of the Task, but rather for [he waste 
of time and effort, and for rhe people ill in ;i s-tate of 
subjection to deluded and self-appointed teacher^ people 
mindlessly occupying i house run by two false Sufis, in 
an atmosphere of abnormality.-* 

The sage, whom tradition namei as Khwaja Ahrar, the 
Lord of the Free, answered: 

: Ygli have repented your attachment to imitative 
"teacher!”, but you have not yet repented your own self¬ 
esteem, which makes you imagine that you have a res¬ 
ponsibility to the prisoners of the false. .Many of the 
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prisoners arc themselves still caught in the web of deceit 
because they, too, have not repented deccii and want easy 
knowledge.* 

‘What should we do? h asked Emirudin Arosi 

‘Come to me with an open heart and without condi¬ 
tions, even if such conditions arc the service of mankind, 
or my appearing 10 you to be reasonable/ said the Master, 
'for the release of your companions may be a matter for 
experts. not for you. Your capacity even to form iui 
opinion about me is impaired, arid 1 for one refuse to rely 
upon it . 1 

Bat, quite naturally, afraid that they might be making 
another mistake, Arosi and bis wife passed rm, io find 
another mm: one who would comfort cheat. And they 
did. He, iLs it happened, was just another fraud. 

Yenrs again passed, and the couple made their way back 
to the house of Khwaja Ahrar. 

TVc have come, in all submission/ they informed the 
keeper of the gate, ‘to place ourselves in the hands of the 
Lord of the Free, as if we were corpses in the hands of 
the washer of the dead/ 

'Good people , 1 said the gatekeeper,, ‘your resolve seems 
excellent, and much like tbar of those whom the Lord of 
the Free would often accept as disciples. But there is no 
second chance for you in ihis life-for Khwaja Ahrar is 
dead . 1 
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BAH AU DIN AND THE WANDERER 

Babaud in d-Sliah, great teacher of the Naqshbandi 
dervishes, one day met a confrere in the great square of 
Bokhara. 

The newcomer was a wandering Kaiendar of the 
Malamaii, the 'Blameworthy'. Bab rad in was surrounded 
by disciples. 

'From where do you tunic 11 he asked the traveller, in 
the usual Sufi phrase. 

l I have no idea/ said the other, grinning foolishly. 

Some of Bah Judin's disciples murmured iheir dis¬ 
approval of this disrespect. 

'Where are you going?* persisted Bahaudin. 

'I do nor know/ shouted the dervish. 

‘Wliat is Good ? 1 By now a large crowd had gathered. 

4 1 do not know/ 

'What is £vil? i 

have no idea . 1 
'What L Right ? 1 
‘Whatever is good for me. p 
‘What is Wrong ? 5 
'Whatever is bad for me/ 

The crowd, irritated beyond its patience by (his 
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dervish, drove him *wy. He wcdi ojT, ending purpose- jfe & 

fLilly in a direction wttteii led nowhere, as far as anyone 

knew. 

'Fools!* said Bahnu-din Xuqshband.. “this man is acting 
the part of humanity. While you were despising him, he 
was deliberately demonstrating hccdlcssncss as each of you 
docs, all unaware, every day of your lives . 8 

FOOD AND PENS 

Once upon a rime - and this is a true story-there was a 
student. He used to go every day to at at the fee: of a 
Sufi teacher, u> take down on paper what the master said. 

Because he w r as so fully occupied with his studies, he 
was unable co follow any gainful occupation. One evening 
when he arrived home, his wife placed a bow] before hhn T 
covered with a napkin. 

He rook the doth and put ic around his neck, and then 
he 5aw that the dish was full of - pens and paper. 

'Since this is what you do all day , 1 she said, ? jusr try to 
eat it/ 

The nest morning die student went, us usual, to learn 
from his teacher. Although his wife’s words had dis¬ 
tressed him, he continued to follow the accustomed pat¬ 
tern of studies, and did not go out looking for a job. 

After a few minutes 1 writing, he found chat his pen 
wns not working well. "Never mind/ said rhe mister, 'go 
into that corner and bring the bos you will find 1here and 
pui it in front of you/ 

When he sat down with the bos and opened its tad, he 
found rhat it was full of - food. 













THE GLANCE OF POWER 

A dervish who had studied at the feet of a great 3 uh 
richer was told CO perfect hss knowledge of the sensing- 
txercise* -and then to return to his mister fur further in¬ 
struction, He retired ro .1 forest and concentrated upon 
inner m edits dona with great force and application until 
hardly anything could disturb him. 

lie bad, however, nor concentrated well enough upon 
the need to keep all his objectives equally in his heari, and 
his zeal 10 succeed in bis exercise proved somewhat 
stronger than his resolve to mum to the school from 
which he had been sent to meditate. 

Thus it was that, one day, while he was concentrating 
upon his inner self, a flight sound caught his Liar. Annoyed 
at this, the dervish looked upwards into Jhe branches of 
a tree from which the sound seemed to come, and saw a 
bird. The thought crossed his mind that this bird had no 
right to interrupt the exercises of so dedicated a man. No 
sooner had be conceived this idea than rbc bird dropped 
dead at his feet. 

Now the dervish was not sufficiently advanced in the 
path of Sufihood to rcjilinc that there are tests all the way 
along the road. All that he could see at tb-it moment was 
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ihir he had a: rained a power such a* he had never hid 
before. ME could k ill 2 Jiving thing, uf it might, even be 
than the bird had been killed by some force oilier than one 
within himself, and all because it had interrupted his 
devotions! 

'I must indeed be ,1 great Sufi , 1 thought rhe dervish. 

He got up arid started to walk towards the nearest 
town. 

When he got there, he saw an depot house and decided 
to ask there for something to ear. When rite door was 
opened by a woman it his knock, the dervish said: 

"Woman, bring me food, for I am an advanced dervish, 
and there is merit in feeding those who are on the Path/ 

4 A* soon as l can, revered Sage; answered the lady + 
and she disappeared wjtEun, 

Bur quite a tong lime passed, and still the woman did 
not come back, With each moment that pissed, the 
dervish became more and more impudent. When the 
woman returned, he said to her: 

'Consider yourself lucky char I do not direct upon you 
rhe wrath of the. dervish, for does not everyone know 
r!m ill-fortune can come through disobedience of the 
Elect ? 1 

'Ill-fortune can indeed come, unless one is unable 10 
resist it through some experiences of one’s own/ said the 
woman, 

How dare you answer me like that!’ the dervish 
shouted, L \nd what, in any case, do you mean ? 51 

i only mean , 1 said the woman, 'That [ am not a bird 
in 1 forest clearing . 1 

Ai these words the dervish was astounded, 'My wrath 
is not harming you, and you can even read my thoughts , 1 
he spluttered, 
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And fie begged die wmrvn to become his teacher. 

"If you have disobeyed your own original teacher, you 
will fail me, too,' said the woman. 

A Veil, at least tell me how you reached a stage of under¬ 
standing so much greater than mine/ asked the dervish. 

f 8 y obeying my teacher. He mid trie to attend his 
lectures and his exercises when he called me; otherwise 1 
was to regard my worldly tasks as my exercises. In this 
way, though 1 have not heard from him for years, my 
inner life has constancy expanded, giving ice such 
powers as you have seen, and many others/ 

The dervish returned to the rebkia of lbs teacher for 
further guidance. The master refund to allow him to 
discuss anything, bur merely said when he appeared: 

'Go and serve under a certain scavenger who cleans 

tlie sire-eis iii wich-and-suefi a town/ 

Because the dervish held his teacher in such high regard, 
he went to thai town. But when he arrived ac the plan: 
where the scavenger worked, and saw him standing ihcrc 
covered in rllih, lie recoiled from approaching him and 
could not imagine himself as his servant. 

As he stood there irresolutely, the scavenger said. Call¬ 
ing him by his name: 

Taj award, what bird would you kill todays La j award, 
whit woman may tend your thoughts today/ Lajaward, 
what revulting duty will your teacher impose upon you 
tomorrows ’ 

La jaward asked him: 

: How can you see inio my mind? Hmv can a scavenger 
do thing* which pious lie rinks cannot do? Who arc you?' 
The scavenger said : 

‘Some pious hermits can do these things, bur they do 
not do them for you because they have oiher things to do. 







To you J hjok like a scavenger because tha t is my occupa¬ 
tion. Because you do nor Like the work, you do nor hke 
the man. Because you imagine that holiness is washing 
and squatting and meditation, you will never find ii. I 
have attained my present capacities because I never 
thought about holiness: I thought about duty, When 
people reach you duty to a master, or duty to something ' 
sacred, they arc teaching you duty, you fool! All you can 
see is rhe “duty to man", or "duty to the temple”. Be¬ 
cause you cannot concentrate upon duty, vou are as good 
its lost/ 

And Lajaward* when he was able to forget that he 
was she servant of a scavenger, and realised that being a 
servant was a duty, became the man wc know as the 
Enlightened, the Miracle-Working, rhe Rarely-Perfumed 
Sheikh Abdurrazaq Lajawardi of badakhshan. 
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NOTHING FOR MAN EXCEPT 
WHAT HE HAS EARNED 

The superior experience and■ knowledge will be made 
available to a man or woman in exact accordance with 
his worth, capacity and earning of it. Hence, if a donkey 
sees a melon he will eat its rind; ants will eat whatever 
they can get hold of; man will consume without knowing 
that he has consumed. 

Our objective ls to achieve, by the understanding of 
the Origin, the Knowledge which comes through 
experience. 

This is done* as with a journey, only with those who 
already know the Way. 

The justice of this stale is the greatest justice of alh 
because, while this knowledge cannot be withheld from 
him w r bo deserves it, it cannot be given to him who does 
nor deserve ir. 

It is rbe only substance with a discriminating faculty of 
its own, inherent justice. 

(Yusuf Hama da ni.) 
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MILK AND BUTTERMILK 

Murid Laid Humayrm put rhts question to the Aiaulana 
Babaudin: 

l In the town of Gukifshan there is a circle of followers. 
Some of them arc in the condition of exercises, bat rlie 
majority arc those who collect weekly to learn from the 
daily transactions and teachings of the mmhid (guide). 

Many of ibe murids (disciples) understand rhe meaning 
of the tales and the events, and use these to correct their 
outward and inward behaviour. 

Many of the outside followers, however,, do not appear 
to benefit from rhe events mid rhe TratisacrioTis. seeking 
instead books and teachings which will give them precise 
promises of progress. 

How is ir that disciples are in pain when ordinary fol¬ 
lowers fail to understand rhe meaning of rhe stories and 
events, especially since many of the latter arc their close 
friends and ujeh desires that there sliuuU Eve i unified 
tion between disciples and followers even of the mn- 
vvard sort ? 1 
Bahaudin replied: 

'Discipfehip was instituted lei order to concentrate those 
who can learn without taw objectives. Disciples who 
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grieve because their fellows ire nor learning in the same 
manner and at the same rare are grieving because they 
have imagined that affection must produce capacity. 
Capacity* however, is earned: affection is given and taken. 

^ucidental collections of people centring around a 
teaching will always endure a separaring-out, like the 
separating of barter from rnilk h in the presence of the 
agitating facror* which is manifest or concealed hue none 
the less present, whenever a renewal nf teaching starts to 
work. This i.s the shaking of rhe vessel conn-uning the milk. 
People imagine that, like buttermilk, when there is a move¬ 
ment (pmbishh they will all he affected in the same way. 
But both butter and skimmed milk have their functions, 
although these may be in different fields . 1 
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THE TALISMAN 

It is reported that a fakir who wanted to learn without 
effort was after a time turned away from the circle of 
Sheikh Shah Gwath Shanar. When Shartar was dismissing 
him, the Fakir said: 

'You have the reputation of being able ro teach all 
wisdom in the twinkling of an eye, yet you expect me to 
spend much time with you [’ 

'You have not yet learned to learn how to learn, but 
you will find out wliat T mean/ said the SufL 

The Fakir pretended to go away, but he used to steal 
into the tekkia every night in order to see what the 
Sheikh did. Not long afterwards he saw .Shah Gwath 
take a jewel nut of a certain engraved metal ea_skei. This 
gem he held over the heads of his disc j pits, saying. 
*This is the repository of my knowledge, and it is none 
other rhan the Talisman of Illumination , 7 

L So this is the secrer of the Sheikh T s power/ thought the 
Fakir. 

In the advanced hours of that very night, he entered 
the meditation-hall again and stole ihc talisman. 

But in his hands the jewel, no insurer how he tried, 
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would yield no power and no secret*. He was bitterly 
disappointed. 

lie sec himself up us a iciehcr r enrolled disciples and 
tned again and again to illuminate them, or himself, by 
mean* of the tali smart, but all to no avail. 

One day he was sitting 1 in his shrine, after his disciples 
had gone to bed, meditating tip on hk problems, when 
Shatter appeared before him. 

l Q Fakir!' said Shah Gw*ch p 'you can always seta] 
something, but you cannot always make it work. You 
can even steal knowledge, but it can be useless to you, 
like the thief who stole the barber's razor, made through 
the knowledge of the swordsmith but Lacking rbe know¬ 
ledge of shaving. He sec himself up as a barber and died 
in miser) when he could not even shave a single beard, 
but instead cut several throats. 1 

‘But I have the talisman* and you have not/ said the 
Fakir. 

‘Yes, you have the talisman, but / am Shattar/ said rhe 
Slid. 1 can, with my skill, make another Talisman, You, 
with the ffllisimn, cannot become Shan at/ 

l VVhy + then, have you come-merely to torture me;’ 
cried the Fakir, 

l I came to tell you that, if you had noi been so literal¬ 
minded as 10 imagine chat to have a xhini? is the same as 
being capable of being transformed by it. you would have 
been ready tu lenm bow to learn,’ 

Bui the Fakir thought [hat the Sufi was only trying 
to get his iairman back, and, because he was not ready 
to learn how m- learn, he decided to persist in experiments 
with the jewel. 

il^ disciples, continued tu do so: and their followers. 
aii-1 t heirs. In fact, :hc rituals which are the result of his 


restless experimenting nowadays form the essence of their 
religion. Nobody could imagine, so sanctified by lime 
have, these observances become, that they had their origin 
in the circumstances which have just been related. 

The hoary practitioners of the faith, too, arc held to 
he so venerable and infallible, chat these beliefs will never 
die. 
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DISPUTE WITH ACADEMICS 

1 1 is recorded thai Bahaudin Xjiqshbmd was asked- 

'Why do you unc dispute with scholastics ! 3 Such-and 
NLldi .1 Mge regularly docs so, I'his causes the scholars’ 
total confusion, and bis own disciples 1 invariable admira¬ 
tion/ 

He said: L Qo and ask those who remember the ti im e 
when 1 myself used to contend with academies. J reqpil.irly 
refuied their surmises and their imagined proofs with 
relative ease. Those who were then present on numerous 
occasions will cell you that. But, one day, a wiser man 
than 1 said: 

1 "You so frequently and predictably shame die men 
of the ton gut: that there is a monotony i|L it- This is 
especially so because it is to no tinal purpose, since the 
academicians arc without understanding, and continue to 
wrangle long after their positions have been demolished/’ 
He added: “Your students are In i constant state of 
wonderment ar your victories. They have learned to 
ado lire you. Instead they should have perceived rhe com¬ 
parative worthlessness and luck of significance of your 
opponents. You have thus, in victory, holed by,, hi us say, 
a quarter. 
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■ '■ Their wonderment, too T take* up much of their time,, 
when they could be appreciating something worthwhile. 
So you tuve failed by perhaps another quarter. Two 
quarters are equal to one-half. You have one-half of an 
opportunity left .' 1 

"That was twenty years ago. "That is why I do not 
trouble my Self or others with scholars, whether for vic¬ 
tory or defeat, 

"Now and again one may strike the self-appointed 
scholars a blow, to demonstrate their hollowness to 
students: as one hits an empty pot. To do any more is 
both wasteful and tantamount to giving intellectuals an 
importance, through granting ihem gratuitous attention, 
that they certainly could not attain by themselves.* 


^ dk 


THE STORY OF IIIRAVI 

Ar the time of King Mahmud rhe Conqueror of Gha/.n:i 
ihere lived a young- huh by [he name of Haidar All Jan, 
His father. Iskandar Khan, decided to obtain for him the 
patronage of the Emperor. and he sent him m study 
spiritual matters under die greatest sages of ihe rime, 

Haidar Alt, when he had mastered the repetitions and 
the exercises, when he knew the recitals and the bodily 
postures of the Sufi schools, was taken by his father into 
the presence of the Emperor. 

"Mighty Mahmud , 1 said Iskandar, *\ have had chi* youth, 
my eldest and most intelligent son, Specially trained in 
the ways of the Suds, so that he might obtain a worthy 
position at your Majesty^ court, knowing that you are 
the. patron of learning of our epoch. h 

Mahmud did not look up, buL he merely said: "Bring 
him buck in a year,’ 

Slightly disappointed, but nursing high hopes, Iskandar 
sent Ali to study the works of the great Sufis of [lie past, 
and tD visit the shrines of the ancient musters in Baghdad, 
so that ihc inzer veiling time would not be waited. 

When he bmughr the youth back £o the court, he said: 
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'Peacock of ihe Age! .My son has carried out long and 
difficult journeys, and ar [he same time to his knowledge 
of exercises he has added a complete familiarity with die 
classics of die People of the Path.. Pray have him examined, 
so that it may be shown that he could be an adornment 
or your Majesty's court/ 

'Let him/ said .Mahmud immediately p ‘return after 
another year/ 

During the nest twelve months Haidar Ali crossed the; 
Gxus and visited Raklia ra and Samarkand, Oasr-bAiihii 
and Ta&hqand, Dushanbe and the rnrbars of the Sufi saints 
of Turkestan. 

When he returned to the court, Mahmud of Glwjia 
took one look ai him and said; 

'He may care to come back after a further year/ 

Haidar All made the pilgrimage to .Mecca in that year. 
He travelled to India- and in Persia he consul ted rare 
hooks and never misled an opportunity of seeking out am! 
paying \\k respects to the great dervishes of the time. 

When he returned to Ghazna, Mahmud said to him: 

'Mow select a teacher, if he will have you, and come 
hath in a year/ 

When that year was over and Iskandar Khan prepared 
h> Fake his son to the court, Haidar Ali showed no 
interest .«t nil in going there. He simply sat at the feet of 
his teacher in Herat, and nothing that his father could say 
would move him. 

‘I have wanted my time, and iny money, and this young 
man Jus failed the tests imposed by Mahmud the King/ 
he lamented, and he abandoned the "whole affair, 

Meanwhile rhe day when the youth was due to present 
himself came and went, anil ihen Mahmud said to his 
courtiers: 


Prepare yourselves for a visit to Herat, there is some- 
one there whom I have to sec/ 

As the Emperor's cavalcade was entering Herat to rhe 
flourish of trumpets, Haidar Alls reacher rook him hy 
the band, He led him to the gate of the tekkia, and 
there they waited* 

Shortly afterwards Mahmud and his courtier Ayaz, 
taking otf their shoes, presented themselves ar the 
sanctuary* 

'Here, Mahmud/ said the Sufi sheikh, "is the man who 
was nothing while he was a visitor of kings- but who is 
now one who ri visited by kings. Take him to your Sufi 
counsellor: for he is ready . 1 

This is the story -of the studies of I lira v^ Haidar Ali 
Jan, ihe Sage of Herat. 
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SOMETHING TO LEARN FROM MIR I 

The renowned Sufi .sage Rsba 5 aiffor had a disciple named 
M'iri, who used to complain that Saifdar hardly ever saw 
him alter he had been admitted into disciplcship. 

*t was better off before he made me a pupil , 1 he would 
say, 'because then I was treated at least as a friend imd 
could beiiefie from hh companionship/ 

Baba Sa]fdar> however, knew the inner condition of bi^ 
student, but made no reference to it on their rare meet¬ 
ings. He preferred to await the chance to provide an 
effective demonstration of the relationship and its mean¬ 
ing’ 

One day Msri was giving evidence at an open-air court 
when iisba Saifdar passed. 

The judge had just said rn the witness: 

Do you positively remember having seen the accused 
at the robbery?' 

MJri, catching sight of his teacher and recalling as a 
consequence only the 'remembering exercise which he 
had learned from him, called out in voluntarily, l remem¬ 
ber ! T 

The alleged rluef was immediately convicted on this 
"eye-witness* statement. He was innocent; find when JUiri 
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retracted hh iJenciixc,adorn he was Dearly cried lor 
perjury. 

When he was eventually released, the Uabasaid to him: 

" That was a parallel, in ordinary makers, with what can 
happen in more profound affair?, Praise and complaint of 
one's leaehers leads to folly. So does any disregard for 
rheir roles. What is visible to rhem is invisible to che 
student . 5 

J 1 cm only hope thar my example may be of value to 
others* so char, far from having inevitably to go ih rough 
this sore of experience* they may be enabled to proceed 
to higher cflings , 1 said Allri. 

Thu story is for shat reason railed ‘Alin's Lesson 1 , 
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THE MAD KING S IDOL 

There was once a violent* Ignorant and idolatrous "dng. 
One day lie swore that if his personal idol accorded him 
t certain advantage it] life* lie would capture the first 
three people who pissed by his castle, and force them ro 
dedicate themselves to idol-worsbip r 

Sure enough, rhe king's wish was fulfilled, and he im¬ 
mediately sent soldiers on to the highway to bring in the 
first three people whom they could find. 

These three were, as it happened, a scholar, a Saycd 
(descendant of Mohammed rhe Prophet) and a prostitute. 

Having then] thrown down before his; idol, the tin- 
balanced king told them of his vow, and ordered them 
all co bow down in front: of the image. 

The scholar said; 

This situation undoubtedly conies within the doctrine 
of "force majeufe”. There are numerous precedents 
allowing anyone to appear to conform with custom if 
compelled, without real legal or moral culpability being 
in any way involved/ 

So he made a deep obeisance id the idol. 

The Sayed. when it was bis turn, said ; 

'As a specially protected person, having in my veins 
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me Li] oud of the Holy Prophet, my actions themselves 
purify anything which is done, and therefore there is no 
bar to my acting as this man demands/ 

And he bowed down before die idol. 

The prosEimte said : 

“Alas, I have neither inccllccnial training nor special 
prerogatives, and so I am afraid that, whatever you do 
to me. I cannot worship this idol, even in appearance/ 
The mad king's makdy was immediately banished by 
this remark. As if by magic he saw the deceit of the two 
worshippers of the image. He at once had the scholar and 
the bayed decapitated* and set the prostitute fret. 




TWO SIDES 

Part-coloured dervish robes, since copied for teaching 
purposes and eventually imitated for sheer decoration, 
were introduced into Spain, in the Middle Ages, in this 
manner: 

A Frankish king had i% tasrc for pageantry, and he also 
prided himself on his grasp of philosophy. Ik asked a 
Sufi known as The A gar in 1 to instruct him in the High 
Wisdom. The Agarin said: 

‘We offer you observation, and reflection, bur ikst you 
must learn their cm tension/ 

‘We already know how to extend our attention, having 
studied well all the preliminary steps to wisdom from our 
own tradition/ said the king. 

e Very well/ said the Agarin, we shall give your 
Majesty a demonsrruion of our teaching at a pageant to¬ 
morrow/ 

Arrangements were duly nude, and the next day the 
dervishes of the Agarin's ri&at (teaching centre) filed 
though the narrow streets of that Andalusian town. The 
king and Inis enurtiers w r ere assembled on either side of 
the rnuie: grandees on die right and mcn-at-iumH <?n the 
left. 
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When the proccsaon Wi? over, the Agarin turned to 
the king and said; 

‘Majesty, please ask your knights, from opposite, the 
colours of the dervish robes/ 

The knights all swore on the scriptures and upon their 
honour chat the costumes had been blue. 

The king and the rest of the Court were amazed and 
l: iinfused, for this was not what they had seen at all. s We 
all distinctly saw that they were dressed in hrtr&n habits , 1 
said the king, l and among us are men of great sanctity in 
faith and well respected/ 

He ordered all his knights to be prepared for punish¬ 
ment mid degradation. 

Those who saw the clothes as brown were sent to 
one side to be rewarded. 

These proceedings lasted for some time. Afterwards the 
king said to die Agaritt: 

L What bewitchment hive you performed, evil man? 
What devilment is this which can cause the most honour¬ 
able knights in Christendom to defy truth, abandon their 
hope of redemption and betray indications of unreliability 
which render them useless for battle ? 1 

The Sufi said t 

Tnc half of the robes visible on yotlr side was brown. 
The other half of each robe was blue. Without prepara¬ 
tion. your expectancy Cannes you to deceive yourself 
about us. How c;ltl we tc-ich anyone anything under such 
circumstances?* 
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WELCOMES 

We welcome the Scholars who want to understand the 
Path. 

What of the others? They think that we do not wel¬ 
come them, but it is in reality they who do not welcome 

IB. 

They cannot do so while they retain such strange con¬ 
ceptions of the Way. 

I refer to two kinds’ those who say; 'We deny the 
value of Sufism/ and chose who say; ‘We accept Sufism, 
but this is not it/ 

Of the two, those who reject the Sufis are better than 
those who pretend chat the people whom they do nor like 
cannot therefore, be Sufis. 

The former class are deluded by Olliers into believing 
that Sufis arc useless: and any r onc may be deceived by 
others. 

And the latter class are those who arc deluded by 
ihenoselves info imagining something which is nor correct. 

No scholar can decide who is or who is nor a Sufi. 
People trying to do something of winch they are in¬ 
capable should always be a lesson to us. 
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AJMAL HUSSEIN AND THE SCHOLARS 

Sufi Ajmal Hussein was constantly being criticise*! by 
scholars, who feared that his repute might outshine (heir 
own. They spared no efforts to cast doubts upon his 
knowledge, to accuse him of taking refuge from their 
criticisms in mysticism, and even to imply that be had 
been guilty of discreditable practices. 

At length he said: 

l Lf I answer my critics* they make it the opportunity to 
bring fresh accusation against me* which people believe 
because it amuses them to believe- such things. If I do 
not answer them they crow arid preen thetnsdves, and 
people believe that they arc real scholars. They imagine 
that we Sufis oppose scholarship. We do not. But our very 
existence, is a threat to the pretended scholarship of tiny 
noisy ones. Scholarship long since disappeared. What we 
have to face now is sham scholarship/ 

The scholars shrilled more loudly than ever. At List 
Ajmal said: 

h Argument is tioi £S effective as demonstration. 1 shall 
give you an insight into whar these people ate like/ 

He invited 'question papers' from the scholars, ro allow 
them to test his knowledge and ideas. Fifty different pro- 
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fessorn and academicians sent questionnaires to him. Ajmal 
angered them all differently* When the scholars met to 
discuss these papers, at a conference, there were so many 
versions of what he believed, that each one thought that 
he had exposed Ajmai, and refused to give up his thesis 
in favour of any other. The result was the celebrated 
"brawling of rbe scholars’. For five days they attacked each 
Other bitterly. 

This , 1 said Ajmal, ‘is a demonstration. What matters to 
each one mmr is his own opinion and his own interpreta¬ 
tion. The \ c:are nothing for truth. This is what they do 
with everyone's teachings. When he is ahve, they tor¬ 
ment him. When he dies they become experts on his 
works. The real motive of the activity, however, [s to 
vie with one another and to oppose anyone outside their 
own ranks. Do you warn to become one of them? Make 
a choice soon . 1 
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TiML'K AND HAFIZ 

The Sufi poet Hafiz 0/ Shim wrote the famous poem: 

ff that Shatazi Turkish maid would rake my heart 
Into her hand: 

I'd give Bokhara for the mole UjMJn her cheek — 

Or Samarkand r 

The conqueror Tamerlane had Hafiz brought before 
him and said: 

'How can you give aw.n, Bokhara and Samarkand for 
a woman? Reside*, they arc In my own dam mi:*, and I 
shill not permit anyone to pretend that they ire not'' 

I laiiz said to him: 

l Your meanness may have given you power. My 
generosity has pur me i:i your power. Ymir meanness 
obviously more effective than my prodigality? 

Tamerlane laughed and let the Sufi go. 
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FULL UP 

A man came to Babaud in Naqshband, and said; 

'I have iravelled from one teacher ro another, and I 
have studied many Paths, all of whit^h have given me 
great benefits and many advantages of all kinds. 

l I now wish to be enrolled as one of your disci pies, 
so that I may drink from the well of knowledge, and thus 
make myself more and more advanced in the fariqa, the 
Mystic Way. 

Bahaudin, instead of answering the question directly, 
called for dinner to be served When the dish of rice 
and meat stew was brought, he pressed plateful after 
plateful upon his guest. Then he gave him fruits and 
pastries, and then, he called for more pilau,. and more 
and more courses of food, vegetables, salads, confitures. 
At first the man was flattered, and as Bahaudin showed 
pleasure at every mouthful he swallowed, he ate as much 
as he could. When his earing slowed down, the Sufi 
Sheikh seemed very annoyed, and to avoid Ids displeasure, 
the unfortunate man ate virtually another meal. 

When be could not swallow even another grain of rice, 
and rolled in gxcar discomfort upon a cushion, Bj hand in 
addressed him in this manner: 







'When you cairn; tis sec mc + you were gs Ml of un¬ 
digested teachings zb you now arc with meat* rice and 
fr.iir. You felt discOiTiforiy and 1 because you arc un- 
nt-c:usTomed to spiritual discomfort of the real kind, you 
interpreted rhis as a hunger for more knowledge, Indi¬ 
gestion was your real condition, 

'I can reach you if ym will now follow my instruc¬ 
tions and st.iy here with me dige^ung by means of acrivi- 
iks which will nor seem to you to be initiatory, but 
which will be equal no rhe eating of something which will 
enable your meal to be digested and transformed into 
nutrition „ not weight/ 

Die man agreed. Lie told his story many decades later, 
when he became famous as the great teacher Sufi KhaJil 
Ashra/sada. 






CHARKHI AND HIS UNCLE 

It is related that a young disciple of Baba Charkhi was 
sirring in the hallway of his house when a man arrived 
and said: L Who are you } 1 

The disciple answered: 'I am i follower of Baba 
Charkhi/ 

The man said: "How can Charkhi have followers; i 
am his uncle, and I would have known if be had. As to 
ills being a “BabiT^ you have been misinformed, my child/ 

Charkhi *£ uncle stayed in the bouse after that for many 
years, uncil he died. He refused to enter the 'assemblies of 
culture 7 held by [he Baba, anil he could never credit that 
Charkhi was a Sufi teacher. ! I have known him since he 
was a child/ he said. L and 1 cannot see him teaching any¬ 
th in g t because he was nei-er able to Seam anything/ 

Even after Charkhi- died, there were many people, some 
of them frequent visitors to bis house, including mer¬ 
chants with whom he had business dealings, who did not 
believe chat he was a saint. 

Yunus Abu-Aswad K small, rhe theologian, spoke for 
some of these when he said : 'I knew Charkhi for thirty 
years, and he never discussed higher things with me. To 
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my mind, such behaviour Is impossible to a learned man. 

He never tried to describe liis theories, and he did not 
attempt to make rue a disciple, I only heard of his sup¬ 
posedly being a Sufi through the butcher/ 
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THE PRISONER OF SAMARKAND 

Hakim Iskaittkr Zaramez and Abdulwahab cl Hindi were 
passing the comer of a large house in Samarkand one day 
when they heard a wild cry, 

‘They are torturing some poor wretch/ said El Hindi, 
stopping and standing stilt as the cries increased. 

‘Would you have the suffering eased?' asked Zaramez. 

'Naturally, As a Wali n a salat, you can surely do it r if 
there be God*s permission p 

'Very well/ said the Hakim, l and I shall demonstrate 
something, 1 

ZarameK moved five paces away from the corner of 
the house. The cries stopped. 

^ou withdraw, and the tumult ceases] Assuredly 1 
have always beard that it is the nearness to an afflicted 
person which assuages pain/ said El Hindi. 

The Hakim smiled, but said no more^ making the 
sign which among the Sufis signifies: l A question may 
have no answer ar a certain time because of the state of 
the querent 1 . 

Many years later when EJ Hindi was in Morocco, he 
listened to a dervish relating his experiences to a group 
of students one night in the closed city of Maula Itlriss* 
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Among other things, the dervish said: 

'On such Liml-TiL^li ;i day of the month of Ramadan 
d-Mubarak, so many years ago. 1 was seized as a vagrant 
because of my apparent poverty and meagre appearance. 
J was left in a stone-built celt at one comer of the out¬ 
side wall of the Kazi’s house, pending judgment. This way 
in the northern vicinity of Samarkand. 

'I Si ad been contented enough with my lot, and sitting 
in silent contemplation when 1 felt, quite unmistakably 
and From otnside. not far away, the presence of a Silint- 
I started to howl and shriek, and to throw myself about j 
because ii power was upon mc t and because I could not 
escape however much I warned to approach him. 

Then I felt that he had moved away as if disturbed 
by my clamour. 1 tried to let him come near again by 
letting myself become as slack and silent as the night/ 

The sheikh of the dervish circle said: 

Tour experience could have instructed you that people 
are most profoundly affected bv fciir&k# (spiritual power) 
when for all apparent purposes it is beyond their resell- 
The Wall was teaching you inis, even though you were in 
prison ami he may have seemed to outside observers to 
be doing something entirely different, or even nothing at 
all, 

El Hindi relates: 

‘This occasion was the beginning of my real under¬ 
standing that it is nor wonderful that people have 
“spiritual experiences". What might be wonderful is that 
so few people have them. What is certainly more wonder¬ 
ful is that instead of learning from them,, they worship 
the experience and coum it as something which it is not/ 
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THE BOOK LN TURK1 

A would-be disciple went to Rahaudin, 

The master was surrounded by thirty of his students, 
in a garden, after dinner. 

The newcomer said: 

'I wish to serve you/ 

Balia udin answered: 

’You can best serve me by reading my Risalat (Letters)/ 
'L have already done so/ said rhe newcomer, 
if you had done so in reality and not in appearance, 
you would not have approached me in this manner/ sffJ 
Bahaudin. 

11c continued: 

'Why do you think that you art able to leantr’ 
ff am ready to study with yon/ 

Bahaudin said - 

l Lct the most junior .Murid (disciple) stand up/ 
Anwari, who was sixteen years of age, nose to his feet. 
How long have you been with us?' asked El-Shah. 
Three weeks. O Murshid/ 

"Have J taught you anything?' 

C I do not know/ 
l Do you chink sq? ? 
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'I do not think so* 


Bdfkiudin said to him; 

’[ti tills newcomers stiEchei you will find a book of 


poems- Take it in your hand and recite the entire 
contents without mistake and without even opening it/ 


Awari found the book. He did not open it, but said: 

1 fear that it is in Turki/ 


Bahaudinsaid: 

‘Reckc si! F 

Anwari did sn n ami as he finished the stranger became 

BEGGARS AND WORKERS 

more and more affected by this wonder - a book being 
read without being opened by some one who did not 

It is related of Ihn el-Arabi that people said to ham: 

know Turki. 

L Your circle is composed mainly of beggars, husband¬ 

Fading a: the feet of Bahaudm, lie begged to be 

men and artizans. Can you not find people of intellect who 

admitted to the Circle. 

will follow you, so that perhaps more authoritative notice 

Bahaudin said: 

might be taken of your teachings?' 

It is this kind of phenomenon which attracts you- 

I Ic said: 

while it still does, you cannot really benefit from it, Thai 

L 'ihc Day of Calamity will be infinitely nearer when 1 

is why, even if you have read my Riwlat, you have not 

have influential men and scholars singing my praises- for 

really read it/ 

without any douhr they will be doing so for their own 

'Come back,’ he continued, l whcn you have read ic as 
this beardless boy has read ir. h was only such study chat 
gave him the power to recite from a hook which lie had 
not opened, and ar the same time prevented him from 
grovelling in wonderment at the event/ 

sake and not for the sake of our work ! 1 

fit 
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UNALTERED 


Nawab Mohammed Khan, jun-Fisham was due walking 
in Delhi one day when he came upon a number of people 
seemingly engaged in an altercation, 

He asked a bystander - 
'What IS happening herer’ 

The man said : 'Sublime Highness, one of your disciples 
is objecting to the behaviour of the people in this quarter. 5 

Jan-Fishan went into the crowd and said to his 
follower: 

"Explain yourself/ 

The mail said: 'These people have been hostile/ 

The people exclaimed: 'That is not true; we were, on 
the contrary, doing him honour for your sake/ 

'What did they say? 1 " asked the Nawab. 

‘They said; ''Hail, Great Scholar 1" I was telling them 
that it is ihe ignorance of scholars which is often res¬ 
ponsible for the confusion and desperation of man/ 
Jun-Fishan Khan said: 'It is the conceit of scholars 
which is responsible, quite often, for the misery of man. 
And it is your conceit in claiming to be other than a 
scholar which the cause of this tumult. Not to be a 
scholar, which involves detachment from the petty, is an 














t. Scholars are seldom wise, being only un¬ 
altered people stuffed with thoughts arid books. 

These people were trying to honour you. If some 
people think chat mud is gold, if it is their mud, respect 
it. You are not their teacher. 

T>0 you nor realise that, in behaving in such a sensitive 
and self-willed manner, you arc acting just like a scholar, 
and therefore deserve the namc T even if it is an epithet? 

'Guard yourself, my child. Too many slips from [he 
Path of Supreme Attainment-and you may become a 
scholar/ 
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Bahaudin Naqshband once visited the town of Alucha r 
after a deputation of citizens, hearing that he was passing 
along the nearby highway, waited upon him and begged 
him, to spend some time with them. 

'Do you want to satisfy your curiosity about me f to 
enrercain me and do me honour, or to invite me to im¬ 
part my teachings to ynu? r he asked them. 

The leader of the parry, after a consul ration with his 
fallows, replied: 

fc Wc have heard much of yon, and you can have heard 
nothing of us. Since you apparently give us the rare 
privilege of receiving your teaching,, we will gratefully 
accept this from the alternatives which you hive offered/ 

Bahaudin entered the town. 

The whole populace assembled in the public square. 
'I'heir own spiritual teachers ushered Bahaudin to a place 
of honour, and when he was seared, the chief of she philo¬ 
sophers of Alucba began to address him in these terms: 

'Sublime Presence and Great Teacher! We have all 
heard of you, for who has not? But, smc:e you nre doubt¬ 
less unfamiliar with the thoLights of such insignificant 









people as ourselves, we beg to be allowed rn delineate 
our ideas to you. so that you may support amend or 
refute them for u>. to our certain profit.. / 

But Riliaudin stopped them, saying: 

U will certainly tell you what you can do, but you need 
not tdl me anything about yourselves/ 

He then proceeded to describe 1.0 the people their 
methods of choughi and also their own shortcomings 
and the precise manner sn which they looked upon 
different problems of life and of man, 

After chis, lie said to the astonished citizens: 

“Now, before I tell you how you may remedy this state 
of ‘affairs, perhaps you will voice any feelings suppressed 
in your hearts, in order that I might explain myself for 
your edifieAiion, so that you could attend more com¬ 
plexly to what I -im about to say/ 

The same spokesman, after conferring with rbe people, 
said: 

‘O ancient and guide! The unanimous cause of our 
wonderment and curiosity is how you could know so 
much about us and our problems and our speculations. 
Are we right in inferring that such knowledge can only 
exist where there is a superior form of direct perception, 
an an unusually blessed individual? T 

Tn a tig wet, Bahaudin called for a jug, some water in :i 
pitcher* -Nome salt and flour, He poured salt, flour and 
water into the jug. Then he said to the chief spokesman: 
Tlea-ne be good enough tn tell me what is in this jug/ 
The man said: 

Reverence, there is a mixture of flour, water and salt/ 
*Hbw do you know the composition of the mixture?" 
asked Bali;] ltd in, 

'When the ingredients dr t known,* said the spokesman, 
6 & 


'there can he no doubt about the cumin; of the mixture/ 
Thar as the answer to your question, which surely re 
quires no further explanation from me/ as id Bahaudin 
N&qshbapxL 
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TfiE KASHKUL 

1e is related that a dervish once stopped a king in the 
street. The king said: 'How dare you, a man of no 
account, interrupt the progress of your sovereignr" 

The dervish answered' 

‘Can yon be a sovereign if you cannot even fill my 
kashkul, the begging-bowl? p 

He held out his bowl, and the king ordered it to be 
filled with gold, 

But, no sooner was the bowl seen to be full of coins 
than They disappeared, and the bowl seemed to be empty 
again. 

Sack after sack of gold was brought t and still the 
amazing bowl devoured coins. 

c Stop ! J shouted the king, 4 for ibis trickster is emptying 
my treasury! p 

To you J am emptying your treasury, 1 said the dervish, 
'but to others 1 am merely LUiistrafing a truth/ 

^And the truth/ 1 asked the king. 

"The truth is rhat, the bowl is the desires of man, and 
the gold what man is given. There is no end to mans 
eap&ciiy ro devour, wo hour being in any way changed. 
See n the bowl h&> eaten nearly all your wealth, bur it is 
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shll n carved sca-coconut^ and has not pamken of the 
nature of gold in any respect. 

‘IF you care/ continued the dervish, ‘to step into this 
bowl, it will devour you, too. How can a king, then, 
hold himself as being of any account? 1 




THE COW 

Once upon a time there was a cow. In all the world there 
was no animal which so regularly gave so much miEk of 
such high quality- 

People came from fax and wide to see this wonder. The 
cow was extolled by all. Fathers told their children of its 
dedication ro its appointed task P Ministers of religion 
adjured their flocks 10 emulate it in their own way. 
Government officials referred to it as a paragon which 
right behaviour, planning and thinking could duplicate in 
the human community. Everyone was, in short, able to 
benefit from the existence of this wonderful animal. 

There wus, however, one feature which most people, 
absorbed as they were by the obvious advfmtages of the 
cowj failed to observe. It had a little habit, you see. And 
this habit was that, as soon as a pail had been filled with 
its admittedly unparalleled milk-it kicked it over. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND QUALITY 

Yaqub, the son of the Judge, said that one day he ques¬ 
tioned Bahaudin Naqshbsmd in this mariner; 

'When I was in compare on ship with the Murshid of 
Tabriz, he regularly made a sign that he was not to be 
spoken to, when he was in a condition of special re flection. 
Hut you are accessible to us at all times. Am I correct in 
concluding that this difference: is due to your u ndonbredly 
greater capacity of detachment the capacity being under 
your dominion, rasher than fugitive? 5 

Biiiaudin iold him: 

'No. yon are always seeking comparisons between 
people and between slater You arc always seeking evi¬ 
dences and differences, when you arc not you arc seeking 
similarities. You do not realty need so much explanation 
in manners which are outride such measurement. Different 
modes of behaviour on the part of the wise are to be re¬ 
garded as due to differences in individuality, not of 
quality. 
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PARADISE OF SONG 

Ahangur was ?t mighty sword smith who lived in one of 
Afghanistan’s remote eastern valleys. In rime of peace he 
made steel ploughs, shoed horses and T above alb he sang. 

The songs of Ahangar, who is ho own by different 
names in various parts of Central Asia, were eagerly 
listened to by the people of the valleys. They came from 
the forests of giant walnur-crees, from ihe snowcapped 
Hindu-Kush* from Qataghan and BadakhsFun, from 
Khanabad and Kunar, from Herat and Paghman, to hear 
his songs. 

Above all, the people came to hear the song of all 
songs, which was Ahangar's Song of the Valley of 
Paradise. 

This song had a haunting quality, and a strange I dr, 
and most of all it had a story which was so strange that 
people felt they knew the remote. Valley of Paradise of 
which the smith sang. Often they asked him to sing it 
when he was not in the mood to do SO, and he would 
refuse. Sometimes people asked him whet3irr the \ alley 
was truly real, and Ahangar could only say: 

J The Valley of rhe Song is as real as real can be.' 
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H But how do you know?" the people would ask, 'Have 
you ever been there? 1 

'Not in any ordinary way/ said Ahangar, 

To Ahangar, and to nearly all die people who heard 
him, the Valley of the Song was, however, real, ml a& 
real can be. 

Aisha, a local maiden whom he loved, doubted whether 
there was such a place. Su, con, did Hasan, a braggart 
and fearsome swordsman who swore to marry Aishfi, and 
who lost no opportunity of laughing at the smith. 

One day + when the villagers were sitting around silently 
after Ahangar bad been telling his tale to diem* Hasan 
spoke 3 

l If you believe that this valley is so real and that it 
k, as you say, in chose iimuriEdirts of Sdiigan yonder, 
where the blue hrtM rises, why do yon not try to find 
it?’ 

"It would not be right, I know that/ said Ahangar, 

'You know what it is convenient co know, arid do not 
know what you do nor want to know! 11 shouted Hasan. 
‘Now, my fnend, I propose a test. You love Aisha, but 
*i“ dues not trust you. She lias no faith in this absurd 
Valley of yours. Yon could never marry her, because 
when there is no confidence between man and wife, ihey 
are not happy and all manner of evils result/ 

“Do you expect me to go to the valley, then?' asked 
Ahangar. 

“Yes - 1 said Hasan and all the audience together. 

'It [ go and return safely, will Aisha consent to marry 
me?’ asked Ahangar. 

"Yes, 1 murmured Aisha, 

So Ahangar, collecting some dried mulberries and a 
scrap of bread, set off for the distant mountains. 


He climbed and climbed, until he came m a wall which 
encircled the entire range. When he had ascended its 
sheer sides, there was another wall, even more precipitous 
than the first. After that there was a third, then a fourth, 
and finally a fifth wall. 

Descending on the oilier side, Ahangar found that he 
■was in a valley, strikingly similar to his own. 

People came out to welcome him, and as he saw them, 
Ahangar realised that something very strange was hap¬ 
pening. 

Months later Ahangar the Smith, walking like an old 
man, limped into his native village, and made for his 
humble hut. As word of his return spread through our the 
countryside, people gathered in front of his home to hear 
what his adventures had been. 

Hasan the swordsman spoke for them all, and called 
Ahangar to his window. 

There was a gasp as everyone saw how o!d he had 
become. 

"Well, Mister Ahangar, and did you reach me Valley 
of Paradise? 1 
1 did/ 

'And what was it like? * 

Ahangar, fumbling for his words, looked at the 
assembled people with a weariness and hopelessness that 
he had never felt before, He said: 

climbed and 1 climbed, and I climbed. When it seemed 
as though there could be no human habitation in i a 
desolate place, and after many cria"s and dmppnintineora, 
I came upon a valley. This valley was exactly like thv ne 
iti which we live. And then 1 saw the people. Those 
people are riot only like us people: they arc tbe same 
peapk\ For every IIasm, every Aisha, every Ahangar. 
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every anybody whom we have here, there is another one, 
exactly the same So that valley. 

l Thcsc are likenesses and reflections to us n when we see 
such things. But it is we who are the likeness and reflec- 
i-inn of them-we who are here, we arc their twins .. . h 

Everyone thought chat A hangar had gone mad through 
his privations, and Aisha married Hasan the swordsman. 
Ahangar rapidly grew old and died. And all the people, 
every one who had heard this story from the lips of 
Ahungar. llrsi, lost heart in their lives, then grew old and 
died, for they felt that something was going to happen 
over which they had no control and from which they 
had no hope, and so they lost interest in life itself. 

it is only once in a thousand years that this secret is 
seen by man. When he sees it* he is changed. When he 
tells its bare facts to others, (hey wither and die out. 
People think that such so event is a catastrophe and 
so they must not know about ir, for they cannot under¬ 
stand (such is the nature of their ordinary life) that they 
hive more selves than one, more hopes than one, more 
chance than one - up there, in the Paradise of the Song of 
Ahaogar the mighty smith. 


Ho 
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THE TREASURE OF THE CUSTODIANS 

A prince of che illustrious House of Abbas, kinsfolk of 
the Prophet's unde, was living a humble life in Mosul of 
Iraq. Ilis family had fallen upon evil rimes, and had re¬ 
verted to the common lot of man to labour. After three 
generations rhe family was somewhat restored, and the 
prince bad rhe status of a small shopkeeper. 

As is the custom with the noble among the Arabs, this 
man, whose name was Daud el Abbassi, merely called 
himself Daud, son of Altai. He spent his days in the 
marketplace, selling beans and herbs* trying to repair the 
family's fortunes. 

Thus process continued for some years until Daud fell 
in love with rhe daughter of a rich merchant: Zobeida 
Ibnat TlwiL She was more than willing to marry him, 
but there was a custom in her family that any prospective 
son in-law would have to match a rare gem specially 
selected by rhe father, in order to prove his resourceful- 
ness and also his material worth. 

After the preliminary negotiations, when Daud was 
shown che glittering ruby which Tawil had chosen for 
the rest to win his daughter, the young shopkeeper's heart 
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licL-une heavy. Nr n only was this gem of the finest water, 
bur its size and colour were such that the mines of 
Badathsan could surely never have yielded any thing of 
chat land more than once in a, thousand years.. . 

Time passed, mi Da ud thought of every means he 
could eo rind the money which he would need even to 
trv lo march the jewel He at length discovered from a 
jeweller that he had but one chance. If he sent our criers 
to offer anyone producing its equal not only his house and 
all his possessions, buc also three-quarters of every penny 
which he would earn for the rest of his natural life, there 
might he s chance to find a similar ruby. 

Accordingly, Daud caused this announcement to be 
made. 

Day after day the word went forth that a ruby of 
astonishing value, brilliance and colour was being sought, 
and people from far and near hastened to the house of she 
merchant to see whether they could provide anything so 
magnificent. But. after a ripse of almost three vears, Daud 
found that there was no ruby In Arabistsui or Ajam, in 
Khurasan or Hind, in Africa or rhe West, in java or 
Ceylon, which came anything near the excellence of the 
one which his prospective father-in-law had found. 

Zobeida and D.aud were aE the poinE of despair, Je 
seemed as chough they were never 10 marry, for the 
girl's father refused adamantly co accept anything less 
than a perfect match for his ruby. 

One evening, when Dam] was sitting in his small gar¬ 
den trying fa think, for the thousanth rime, of some 
means eo win Zobeida, he realised thai a tall and 
emaciated figure was standing beside him. In his hand he 
had a stile, urs hrs jicad was a dervish cap* slung at his waist 
was a metal beggbg bowl. 
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'Peace upon you> O my king! 1- said Daud in the 
customs ry salutation, rising to bib feet. 

T-Viud, the Ahhassi, scion of the House of KorcishP 
fcrid the apparition, L I am one of the guardians of the 
treasures of the Apostle, and I have come co help you in 
your extremity. You seek a matchless ruby. 1 shah give 
it ro you, from the treasures of your patrimony, left 
safe in the hands of the penniless custodians!' 

Daud looked at him and said: 'AH the treasure which 
was in the possession of our House was spent, soli, 
plundered centuries ago. We have nothing left but our 
name, ami we do not even use that for ft- 1 r of dishonour¬ 
ing it. How can there be any treasure left out of rny 
patrimony? 1 

“There can still be treasure, precisely because it w is not 
all left in the hands of the Elouse, 1 said the dervish; 'for 
people always firsE nob chose who arc known to have 
something m steal. When, however, that is gone, thieves 
do not then know where to look. This is the first measure 
of security of the Custodians, 3 

Daud reflected tbar many dervishes are reputed to he 
eccentrics and so he only said - 

'Who would le.Lve priceless treasures such as a gem like 
TawiPs in the hands of a ragged beggar? and what 
tattered beggar, having been given even one such thing, 
would forebear from throwing ic away, or selling it 
and spending ilie proceeds in an insane bout of reckless* 
ness? F 

The dervish answeredi 

jMv son, this is exaedy what people are expected to 
think. Because beggars arc ragged, people imagine th.if 
they desire doches. Because a man has a jewel, people 
imagine that be will throw ir away if he is nor a thrifty 
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mtrcham. Your thoughts arc the things which help ro 
make our treasure secure/ 

Then take me to ihe treasure/ sand Daud, l so that I 
may end my intolerable doubts and fears.' 

fhe dervish blindfolded Daud and made him ride* 
dressed its a blind man, for several days and nights on a 
mean donkey. They dismounted and walked through a 
mountain cleft, and when the doth was removed from 
lies eyes, Daud saw that he was standing in a treasure- 
lug use where incalculable quantities and unbelievable 
varieties of precious stones glittered from shelves in 
serried walls of stone. 

'Can this be i lie treasure of my forefachersr Because f 
lutve never so much a.s heard of anything like it, even 
from the nme of Hurourt el-Rrtsehid/ said Daud. 

‘You may be sure that it is/ said the dervish, 'ami more 
than that: this is only the cavern which conmins the 
jewels from which you may choose. There is much 
more, 1 

'And it is mine? 5 
'It is yours/ 

'Then 1 will take it all/ said Daud, who was almost 
overcome by greed at the sight. 

'You will take just what you have come here to take/ 
sa-d the dervish, lor you are as tittle fitted for the proper 
adniiJiisir^rion of this wealth as were your forebears. If 
this were not so, the Custodians would have handed back 
the entire treasure centuries ago. 1 

Daud chose the only ruby which exactly matched 
lawit s, and the dervish bore him back ro his house in the 
^imc way as he had brought him. Daud flnd Zobcida 
were married. 

And in rhis way, it is related, the treasures of the House 
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arc handed our to their proper inheritors whenever they 
have rca! need for them, loday the Custodians are not 
always patched dervishes in appearance. Sometimes they 
are to all outward appearances the most ordinary of men. 
Rut they will not yield the treasures except when there is 
a real need. 













THE ATTACHMENT CALLED GRACE 

A studious and dedicated seeker utfter truth arrived at 
the tekkia of Bahaudin Xaqshband, 

In accordance with custom^ he attended die lectures 
and asked no questions. 

When Bahaudin at last said to him : ‘Ask something of 
me, 1 this man said- 

'Shah, before I came to you T studied such-and-such a 
philosophy under so-and-so. Attracted by your repute 1 
journeyed to your tekkia. 

'Hearing ymir addresses I have been impressed by what 
you are saying, and wish to continue my studies with 
you. 

"But, since 1 have such gratitude and attachment to my 
former studies acid teacher, I would like vou either ro 
explain their connection with your work, or cisc to make 
me forge: them^ so that I may continue without a divided 
mind. 1 

Bahaudin said; 

‘I can dn neither of these tilings. What I cm da. how¬ 
ever, is to inform you that one of the surest signs of human 
vanity is to be attached to a person, and to a creed, and 
ro imagine iliac such attachment comes from a higher 
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CORRECTION 

Abdullah ben Yahya was showing a manuscript, which he 
had written, to a viator. 

This man said: ‘Bur this word has been incorrectly 
spelt,' 

He at once deleted the wood and wrote it in the manner 
of which his guest approved. 

When the man had left, Abdullah was asked: 'Why 
did yon do that, considering that the "correction 51 was in 
fact inaccurate,, and you wrote the wrong word where 
the original one had been right?" 

He answered: ‘That was a social Occasion. The man 



thought he was helping me, and though: that che expres¬ 
sion of his ignorance was an indication of knowledge. 1 
applied the behaviour of culture and politeness, not the 
behaviour of truth, because when people want politeness 
and social Interchange, they cannot stand truth. Had 1 
stood in relation to this man as teacher to- student, matters 
would have been different. Only stupid people and 
pedants imagine that their duty is to instruct every one, 
when the motive of the people is generally not to seek 
instruction, but to attract attention/ 
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source. If a man becomes obsessed by sweetmeats, he 
would call them divine, if anyone would allow it. 

‘With this information yon can learn wisdom. Without 
it, you can only learn attachment and call it grace/ 

The man who needs ntulumm (information) 

Always supposes that he needs fnaatifat (wisdom) 

If be is really ever a man of information, he will sec 
that he next needs wisdom. 

If he is a man of wisdom, he oidy then is free from the 
need for information/ 
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THE SAINT AND THE SINNER 

There was once a dervish devotee who believed that it 
was his task ro reproach chose who did evil things Ami 
to enjoin upon them spiritual thoughts, so rh;it ibey might 
find the right path. What this dervish did not know, how¬ 
ever, was chat i teacher is not only one who tells others to 
do things by acring through fixed principles. Unless the 
readier knows exactly what the inner simacinn is, with 
each student, the teacher may suffer the reverse of what 
he desires. 

However, this devotee one day found a man who 
gambled excessively, and did not know how (0 cure the 
habit. The dervish took up Iris; position outside the man's 
house. Every tunc he left for the gambling-house, the 
dervish placed a scone to mark each sin upon a pile which 
he was accumulating as a visible reminder of evil. 

Each time chc other mao went out he felt guilty. Each 
time he came back lie saw another stone on the pilc- 
Each time he put a stone on the pile chc devotee felt 
anger at the gambler and personal pleasure (which he 
called ’Godliness*} in having recorded his sin. 

This process continued for twenty vears. Each si me the 
gamblec saw Ehe devotee, he said to himself; 
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4 Would that 1 understand goodness 1 . How [hue ssLntly 
]ttan works for my redemption! Would rhat 1 could re¬ 
pent, let alone become like him, for he is sure of a place 
among the elect when the time of requital arrives 1 / 

It so happened that, through a natural catastrophe, both 
men died at die same tune. An angel came to Take the 
soul of the gambler, and said to him, gently : 

"You are to come with me to paradise/ 

'But/ said the gambler, l how am that be? I am a 
sinner, arid must go to hell. Surely you are looking for 
the devotee, who sat opposite my house, who has ined 
to reform me for tw r o decades? * 

The devotee? 3 said the angel, J No, he is being taken 
to the lower regions, since he has to be roasted on a spit/ 
l What justice is this? 1 shouted the gambler, forgetting 
his situation, Vou must have got the instructions 
reversed"! * 

"Not $ 0 / said the angel, l as I shall explain to you. It 
in thuswisc: the devotee has been indulging himself for 
twenty years with feelings of superiority and merit. Now 
it is his turn to redress the balance. He really put those 
stones on that pile for himself, not for you/ 

'And what about my reward, what have / earned 
asked the gnmbfcr. 

You arc to be rewarded because, every time you passed 
the dervish, you thought first of goodness and secondly 
of the dervish. It is goodness, not mam which is reward¬ 
ing you for your fidelity/ 
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THE SHEIKHS OF THE SKULLCAPS 

Bahaudin Xaqshband was approached by the sheikhs of 
four Suit groups in India., Egypt, Turkey (Roum), and 
E’crsia. They asked him, in eloquently-worded letters, to 
send them teachings which they could impart to their 
followers. 

Bahaudin first said: 'What 1 have is not new. You have 
it and do not use it correctly : therefore you will simply 
say when you receive my messages, “These are nut new"/ 

The sheikhs replied: 'With respect, wc believe that uur 
discipica will not think thus/ 

Bahaudin did nor reply to these letters, but retd them 
in his assemblies, saying: AVc at a distance wall be able 
to see what happens. Those who are in the midst of it 
will not, however* make, the erfon to see whir is hap¬ 
pening ro them,' 

Then the sheikhs wrote JO Bcdmidirt and asked him ro 
give some token of his interest. Bahaudin sent one small 
skullcap, the araqij t for each student* telling their sheikhs 
to distribute them as from him, without saying whar the 
reason might be. 

He said ro his assembly : l I have done such-and-such 
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a thing. Wc who are far will see what those who are near 
to events will not sec/ 

\ow he wrote, after a time, to each of the sheikhs, 
uski-tiL 1, them whether they had abided by his wishes, and 
what the result had been. 

The sheikhs wrote: 'We have abided by your wishes, 1 
Elk as to the results, the sheikh of Egypt wrote: J My 
community eagerly accepted yotu gif t as a sign of special 
sancriry and Illessmsj, and as soon as the caps were dis¬ 
tributed each person regarded them as of the greatest 
inner significance, and as carrying your mandate/ 

And the sheikh of the I urks wrote, on the other hind: 

" The community regard your cap with great suspicion. 
I hey imagine that it betokens your desire to assume 
their leadership. Some arc afraid rim you may even in- 
fiuericc them from afar through this object/ 

There was a different result from rhe sheikh in India, 
who wrote: l Qnr disciples are its, great confusion, and 
daily ask me to interpret to them the meaning of the 
dasmtuition of uraqUr. Until I tell them something about 
rhi\ they do not know bow to act/ 

The letter from the sheikh of Persia said: 'The result 
of your distribution of the caps has been that the Seekers, 
concern with what you have sene them, await your further 
pleasure, sn that they may place at the disposal of Eheir 
teaching inrl of them Helves che e(forts which should he 
mad t* 

Bahindm Explained to an audience of bearers in 
Bokhara: 

Tjk- dominant superficial characteristic of the people 
in the circles of India, Egypt, Turkey and Persia was in 
t-ich case manifested by the reactions of [heir members. 
[ tunr behaviour when faced with a trivial object such as 
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a skullcap would have been exactly the same if they hid 
been faced with me in person, or w r ith teachings sent 
by me. Neither the people nor their sheikhs have learned 
that they must look among themselves for their choking 
peculiarities. They should not use these trivial peculiari¬ 
ties as merhods to assess others. 

'Among the disciples of the Persian sheikh there is a 
possibility of understanding, because they have not the 
arrogance to imagine that they “understand 1 ' that my caps 
wall bless tbem } will threaten them* will confuse them* 
The characteristics here arc, in the three cases: Egyptian 
hope, Turkish fear and Indian uncertainty/ 

Some of ilie epistles of Babandm NaqshbanJ had mtan- 
whilc been copied as a pious act and distributed by wdl- 
meaning but unenlightened dervishes in Cairo. Hind and 
the Persian and Turk] areas. They eventually fell into the 
hands of the circles surround big these very 'Sheikhs of the 
Skullcaps 5 . 

iiahaudin. therefore, asked one wandering Kalcndar to 
visit each of these communities in turn, and tu report to 
him how they felt about his epistles. 

This man said on his return r 

"They all said; “This is nothing new. We are doing all 
these things already. Nor only th.n, but we ure basing our 
daily lives on them, and by our existing tradition, we keep 
ourselves occupied day in and day out with remembrance 
of these things' 5 / 

El-Shah Bahaudin Naqshb.mil thereupon called all Ins 
disciples together. He said to them : 

You who arc at a distance from certain events Con¬ 
nerred with these four sheikhly groupings will be able to 
sec how little has been accomplished by the working of 
the Knowledge among them. Those who are present there 
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have learned ho Lhrlc that they can no lunger profit from 
their own experiences. Where, therefore, is the advantage 
of the "daily remembrances &ud straggle”? 

^iVtakc it a cash to collect all the available information 
about this event, inform yourselves of the whole story h 
including ihe exchange of letters and whit T have said r 
as well as the report of this Kalcndar here. Bear witness 
that we have offered the means whereby others could 
learn. Game this material to be written down and studied, 
and let tho^e who have been present witness lx so that, 
God willing! even reading aboui it might prevent such 
things happening frequently in future, and might even, 
enable it to come rn [lie eyes and the cars of those who 
were so powerfully affected by roc ’’action” of Inactive 
skullcaps/ 
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THE SECRET OF THE LOCKED ROOM 

Ayaz was the boon-companion and slave of the great 
conqueror Mahmud the Idol-Breaker, Monarch of 
Ghazni. He had first come to the court as a beggarly 
slave, and Mahmud had made him bis adviser and friend. 

The other courtiers were jealous of Ayaz, and observed 
his every movement, intending to denounce him for some 
shortcoming* thus encompassing his downfall. 

One day these jealous ones went to Mahmud and said: 

'Shadow of Allah upon Earth! Know that, in¬ 
defatigable as always in your service, we have been keep¬ 
ing yuur slave. Ayaz under close scrutiny. We have now 
to report that every day as soon as be leaves the Court, 
Ayaz goes into a small room where nobody else is ever 
allowed. He spends some time there, and then goes to bis 
own quarters. We fear that this habit of his may be con¬ 
nected with a guilty secret; perhaps he consorts with 
plotters, even, who have designs upon your Majesty's life. 3 

For 2 long time Mahmud refused to hear anything 
against Ayaz. But the mystery of the locked mom preyed 
upon hi* mind until he felt that he had ro question Ayaz. 

One day, when Ayaz was coming out of his private 
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chamber, Aiahimid, surrounded liy courtiers, appeared 
and demanded to be shown into the room. 

'Ntj, 1 said Aydrt. 

'If von do not allow me no enter tlic room, all my 
confidence in you as trustworthy and loyal will hive 
evaporated, and we can never thenceforward be otl the 
same terms. Take your choice/ said the fierce conqueror, 

Avaz. wept, and then he threw open the door of the 
room and allowed Mahmud and his staff 10 enter. 

The room was empty of all furniture. All that it con¬ 
tained was a hook in die wall On the hook hung st tattered 
and patched clonk, a staff and a begging-bowl 

The king :?Tid hih court were umslde to understand the 
significance of this discovery. 

Whm MahmuJ demanded an explanation, Ay a* said: 

'Mahmud, for years I have been your slave, ymir friend 
and counsellor. I have tried never to forget mv origins, 
and for ihss reason I have come here every day to remind 
myself r.f whiit I was. 1 belong w you, and all that belongs 
m me is nay rags, my stick, my bowl and mv wandering 
over the face of the earth . 1 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE ROYAL DERVISH 

It h relate l] that the Sufi master Ibrahim ben Adam was 
sitting one day in a forest clearing when two wandering 
dervishes approached him. He made them welcome, and 
they talked of spiritual matters until it was dusk. 

As soon :ts night fell, Ibrahim invited the travellers to 
lie his guests at a meal. Immediately they accepted, a table 
laid with, the finest foods appeared before their eyes. 

‘How long have you been a dervish? 1 one of them 
asked Ibrahim. Two years/ he said. 

S J have been following the Sufi Hath for nearly three 
decades and no such capacity as you. have shown us has 
ever manifested itself to me, 1 said the man, 

Ibrahim said nothing. 

When the food was almost finished a stranger in a green 
robe entered the glade. He sat down and shared some of 
the food 

AH realised by an inner sense that this was Kliidr, the 
immortal Guide of all the Sufis. They waited for him to 
impart some wisdom 10 them. 

When he stood up to leave, Khidr simply said: 

l You two dervishes wonder about Ibrahim. But what 
have you renounced tit order to follow the dervish Path? 
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4 You gave up the expectations of security and an 
ordinary life, [brahim ben Adam was a mighty king, and 
threw away the sovereignly of the Sultanate of Balkh 10 
Income a Sufi, fhis is why he is Far ahead of yon r During 
your thirty years, too, you have gained satisfactions 
through renunciation itself, Thi-^ has been your payment. 
Ho hii always abstained from claiming any payment for 
3 1 is sacrifice 1 

Ami next moment Khidr was gone. 




ISHAN W A LI ' S TEST 


khan Wall, when he suddenly appeared in Syria from 
Turkestan, showed that he had a remarkable range of 
Techniques, fcalled by externalists his 'wisdoms 1 ) with 
which he was able to effect a forward movement in the 
then sluggish study of Sufism. 

He found, for instance, that Sufi schools liad become 
organisations bound together by traditionalism, and by 
regard for one master at the expense of the teachings of 
the Sufis as a whole. They worked with exercises and 
ideas which rightly belonged 10 other people, other dines, 
and even other places. 

The Walts way of appro aching this problem greatly 
impressed chose who, while ignorant of his methods* be- 
lieved that they should help him. They included Mustafa 
Ali Daray.i, Ah-Mohammed Husseins and Tawil Timiidhi, 
whose reports survive. 

Lie told them: 

To rhe outward eye viewing these collections of 
people even by the reality that they have become flour¬ 
mills rather than schools, the ones to approach and the 
ones which have no capacity to learn arc impossible to 
differentiate, I have, as you know, shown you that all arc 












detective, ar present for the Work. But which of them is 
capable of revival?' 

He pointed <o a raw of palm-trees which were suffer¬ 
ing from the heat. L l f water is limited, which tree do we 
water.- I h.ivE shown you that they are withered, some¬ 
thing you did not realise before Now 1 will show you a 
way to rest whether individual trees may revive or not/ 
Ishan Wall, as his demonstration, now met ail the 
sheikhs of the repetitious Schools, most of whom wel¬ 
comed him kindly, and indicated that ihey would be 
pleased to receive his help in re-establishing the TcachmgS- 
Hc gave them no assurances. Separating himself from 
them, he then wrote to each one in the following 
vein.: 

'I have something of surpassing importance to say to 
you, and nothing at all to say through you. This means 
that 3 have to be permuted to address your followers 
directly. If you will allow this, J shall make my methods 
known. If, on the other hand, you do not allow ir ? I will 
be able eventually to address these people indirectly. 
But in that way you will have by refusal alienated your¬ 
self from me, and 1 will noi be able to address myself to 
you. Since 1 have a responsibility either to ail of you or 
to none. 1 cannot at the beginning use you as a channel 
when I .mi able io approach you directly. Since you have 
developed such a close affinity with your community, J 
must regard you as an essential member of the com¬ 
munity, and cannot therefore treat you separately/ 

He explained to his helpers that those sheikhs who were 
wil! ng ru regard themselves pupils just as much as they 
regarded ilien own students 1 as disciples, would be the 
ones who headed Schools which could be revivified. 

Some sheikhs responded with Understanding, and others 
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reacted with hi tense derust, overtly or covertly, for 
Isban Wali's approach. 

All hough he welcomed the understanding of the ones 
who regarded themselves as his pupils and is no dilfereni 
from their own smallest disciples In this respeer, hr grieved 
for the withered plants. 

Ah-Mohammed Hussdni said; 'Do we then sorrow 
for what has been shown to be dead? J 

He answered: 'They arc not all dead^ it is only their 
suspicion chat makes them behave as if they were dead/ 

No sooner had lie said Lhis than some sheikhs of rhe 
divided schools, as if by mnerly perceptive hearing, 
changed their attitudes and laid their turbans at his feet. 

Majy.ub, one of the formerly perplexed sheikhs, said 
subsequently: 

1 felt as if something oppressive had lifted, and I knew 
then that it was my fear and suspicion.' 

Bur Ishan Wall said: L It was the prayers of the 
“withering" sheikhs themselves, stronger than their fears 
and suspicions, which caused them ro come to us and 
receive what wc had to bring them. The meric Ls in fact 
ail theirs. How can we have merit for doing something 
which we knnw? We have in rhe past earned merit for 
exercising virtues. But in ihis instance it is by pushing 
athwart their natures, full of rust, that they have polished 
the mirror of understanding/ 

By this means did the suspicious sheikhs tens in iheir 
importance in iheir own schools, and gain greater respect 
from their own disciples. The few who remained 
estranged found that their pupils were more and more 
inclining towards confusion of mind or adherence to the 
Walk though he wrote ro them to say: 

'I do nor enrol your pupils, noi out of courtesy to you, 
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but because without the understanding of the whole body t 
tlte limb cannot function. It" you ftrtr loss of disciples 
through my presence, therefore, do not fear, for I cannot 
help diem and will always say so, Bui i have fear for 
your eventual situation/ 

The withered plants, except for a few, did not respond 
to this kindly rain. Today, of course, there is no trace 
on earth of the followers of those sheikhs which did not 
come to the methods of Ishan Wall during his Syrian 
residence. 

HIDDEN MIRACLES 

Someone asked Fuwad Ashiq, a senior disciple of 
Bahaudin Naqshband's: 

l Can you tell me why ir is that the Madaua conceals 
his miracles ? J have often seen him in places when others 
have testified that they were with him at the time else¬ 
where, Similarly, when he cures someone by means of 
prayer, he may say, “It would have happened in any rase". 

People who ask him favours, or who arc favoured by 
his interest, gain great advantages in the world, but he 
denies his influence, or die attributes such events to coin¬ 
cidence or even to the work of others/ 

Fuwad said : 

T have myself observed this many times; indeed, since 

T am so often with him it is now a matter of my daily 
experience. The reason is that miracles are the operation 
of “extraordinary service". They arc not done to make 
people happy or sad. If they impress, this impressing is 
going to make rhe childish person credulous find excited, 
instead of making him Seam something/ 
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ENTRY INTO A SUFI CIRCLE 

If you read, if you practise, you may qualify for a Sufi 
circle, if you only read, you will not, If you think you 
have had experiences upon which you can build, you may 
not qualify. 

Words alone do not communicate: rhere must be some> 
tiling prepared, of which the words are a hint. 

Practice alone docs not perfect humanity. Alan needs: 
the contact of the truth, initially in a form which will 
help him. 

What is suitable ,nd unexceptionable for one firm: and 
place is generally limited, unsuitable or a hindrance in 
another time and place. This is true in die search and 
also in many fields of ordinary life. 

Hope and work so that you may be acceptable to a 
Sufi circle. Do not try to judge ir or its members unless 
you arc free from greed, Greed makes you believe things 
you would not normally believe. It makes you disbelieve 
things you should ordinarily believe. 

It' you cannot overcome greed, exercise it only where 
you can see it working, do not bring it into the circle 
of the initiates, 

(Nazir cl RaEwini, ' The Solitary Remarks 1 ) 
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A STORY OF IBN HALIM 

There were two men of ^renr renown as Teachers of the 
Right Path, ibn Halim relates that he went first to see 
one of rhcm s whose name was Pir Ardcshir of Qazwin. 

He said io Pir Ardeshir; 'Will you advise me as to 
what to do and what not to do? 1 

The Pit said; 

l Ycs, but I will give you such instructions as you will 
find very hard to carry out n since they will go against 
your preferences, even if these preferences are sometimes 
for hardship/ 

Ibn Halim spent some month.? with Par Ardcshir, and 
found that the reaching was indeed hard for him. 
Although Pir ArdeshiTs former disciples were now famed 
throughout the world as enlightened teachers, he could 
not stand the changes* the uncertainties and the disciplines 
placed upon him. 

At length he applied to the Pir for permission to leave, 
and travelled to the Eekkia of the second teacher, Mors hid 
Amah. 

He asked the Murshid: 'Would you place upon me bw> 
dens which 1 might find next to intolerable? 1 

Amah replied: 
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1 would not place upon you such burdens, 1 
Ibn Halim asked: 

4 Will you chcn accept me as a disciptcr' 

The M urshid answered ■ 

‘Nor until you have asked me why my raining would 
not be so onerous as that of Par Ardeshir,' 1 
Ibn Halim asked; 'Why would it not be so onerous? 1 
The .Murshid told him: "Because I would not care for 
you and your real wellbeing like Ardeshir eared for you, 
Th credo re you muse not now ask me to accept you as a 
disciple, 1 
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THE WOMAN SUFI AND THE QUEEN 

A certain woman of :hc disgraced family of the Omeyya 
had become a Sufi. and slue went m visit che Queen of 
the household of El-Mahdi, who had replaced the 
Omeyya. 

The Queen was herself known as a woman of delicacy 
and compassion. When slit saw the emaciated ami ragged 
figure of the pauper Omeyyan princess at her door, she 
asked her to come in* and prepared to give words of 
comfort and such presents as would reliet ? e her evident 
want. 

But no sooner had the Omeyyan princess said: 

l I am a daughter of the Family of Omeyya „ « s than 
the Queen forgo: all her charily, and shamed: 

l A woman of the accursed Omeyya f You have came, 
no doubt, to beg for abris; forgetting what things your 
menfolk did to our family, how :hcv oppressed them and 
treated them without mercy, leaving them no recourse 
except for CtoJ . _ a 

"No, 1 said the Omeyyan princes.*, F I did not come for 
sympathy P forgiveness or money. I came to see whether 
flic family of El-Mahdi had teamed to behave from their 
predecessors, who could not: the ruthless sons of Omeyya. 
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or whether the conduct you deplore was a contagion 
which would certairdy end in the downfall of those who 
confriiLT ll t 

The Omeyyan princess sliced away and was not after¬ 
wards anywhere ro be found. 

But we have this story only from the words of the 
Queers of El-.YlahdL and so it may have been the cause 
of some improvement in human behaviour^ somewhere. 
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THE COOK’S ASSISTANT 


A certain famous* well-liked and influential merchant 
came to Eahaudin Naqshband, He said, in open assembly: 

'1 have come ro offer my submission to you and 
to your teaching, and beg you ro accept me its a 
disciple/ 

Eahaudin asked him: 

'Why do you feel that you are able, to profit by the 
teaching? ? 

The merchant replied: 

'Everything that 1 have known and loved in :hc poetry 
and rhe teaching of the ancients., as recorded in their 
books. T find in yon. Everything that other Sufi teachers 
preach, extol and report from the Wise Ones 1 find in 
actuality in you, and not in completeness and perfection 
with them, i regard you as at one with the great ones, 
for I can discern the aroma of Truth in you and irs 
everything connected with you. 1 

Hh hand in told the man to withdraw, saying that he 
would give him a decision as to his acceptability in due 
time. 

After six months, fiahaudin called the merchant to him, 
and said: 
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'Are you prepared to appear publicly with me in an 
interchange? ■ 

He answered: 

‘Yes, by my head and eyes.' 

When i morning meeting was in progress, Eahaudin 
CiiJJed the other man from the circle and had him sit 
beside: him. To the hearers he said: 

This is so-and-so, the dririugtnshed King of Merchants 
of this city. 8is months ago be came here and believed 
that he could discern the aroma of truth in everything 
connected with me. 1 

The merchant said: 

’This period of trial and separation, this ri* months 
w iLhoiJ 3 a g'limpse of the Teacher, dais exile, his caused 
me co pSungc even more deeply into the classics, so chrit 
I could at least maintain same relationship with him whom 
E wish to serve. Bahaudin El-Shah, himself visibly identical 
with the Great Ones.' 

Bahandin said: 

'Six moons have passed since you were last here. Yon 
have not been idle: you have been working in your shop, 
and you have been, studying the lives of ihe Great Suits. 
You could, however, have been studying me, whom you 
regard as identifiable one with the Knowers of the past, 
for ! have been, twice, a week in your shop. During this 
dx months during which we “have nor been in contact 51 ,. 
I have hern forty eight rimes in your shop. Many of those, 
occasions pissed with my making some kind of transaction 
with you, buying or selling merchandise. Because of 
rhe good-, and because of a simple change of dress and 
appearance r you did nor recognise me. Is rhis “discerning 
the aroma of truth 11 ? 3 ' 

The oilier man remained silent. 
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Eahaudin continued: 

'When you come near to the man whom others call 
’‘Bahaudin’^ you can feel that he is the truth. When you 
meet ihe man who calls himself the merchant Khaja Alavi 
(OiSC of Ruhaudin's pseudonyms) you cannot discern ihe 
aroma of truth from that which is. connected with Alavj. 
You find perceptibly in Naqshband only what others 
preach and themselves arc not. In Alavi you do not find 
what rhe Wise are but do not appear ro be. The poetry 
ami ihe teaching to which you have referred is an out- 
ward miinifotariom. You feed on outward manifestation. 
Do not, please, give that the name of spirituality/ 

This merchant was Mahsud Nadimzada, later a famous 
saint, who became a disciple of Ra baud in’s after he had 
submitted to studying under the cook of the Khanqa, 
who was quite unms true ted Lit poetry, spiritual talk or 
exercises. 

He once said: 

'IF I had not Studied what F imagined to be a Spiritual 
path. I would not have had to forget the numerous errors 
and superficialities which Khalifa-Ashpaz (the cook) 
burned out of me by ignoring my pretensions. 1 
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WHY IS WET NOT DRY? 

Fur i housiiih. Is ot yens before he was known to people 
at lurge, Khidr travelled the earth looking for those whom 
he could teach. 

When he found suitable students, he gave thou truths 
2 nd useful arts. Bui as often as he introduced new learn¬ 
ing, h was appropriated and misused. 

People cared only about die application, of ability and 
laws, imd not about understanding in depth, so know¬ 
ledge could nut develop as a whole. 

So one day Khidr decided to apply a different means 
of learning, lie made many things into their opposites. 
He made, for instance, what used to be wet into dry. and 
he made dry into wet. 

People soon became used to this, and simply adjusted 
themselves to regarding wet as dry- and dry as wet. 

Having reversed an enormous number of things Khidr 
will come back one day m show which is which again. 

Until he does that, only :i few will be able to benefit 
from Khidr's work. Those who do not are those w r ho 
like to sayi '1 knew that already, r when they did not. 
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BOOKS 

If I give our an empty book, meaning, L Yoti cannot yet 
profit from my book 7 , you will perhaps chink, ’He is 
insulting me** 

But if i give one a full and understandable book, all 
readers will take its stiperficLatities for their stimulation, 
exclaiming 'how magnificent, how profound 7 . People will 
follow these outward things, after T uni gone, making them 
a source of stimulation and debate. They will read 
didactics into thenij or puetry, exercises, or stories. 

If I give out no books, or a smalt one, scholars will 
scoff and min the minds of potential and vulnerable 
students with Alternative literature, even more than they 
do at present. 

Baiflcd students become destructive, imagining solu¬ 
tions and then crying to impose them upon others. 

If 1 give nut a large hook, some people will imagine 
that it is pretentious. All these suppositions arc there, you 
notice, because they suit the people to have them, not 
because they arc even likely to be true. 

If 1 give out a cryptic book, people will imagine that it 
contains strange secrets. Or they may become unneces¬ 
sarily arrfnl rhrough trying to underaiand it* 
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And th c more [fur you ay rhcse things, [he more people 
petulantly or with <fcdain say: l You do nor understand 
us. Wz have no such behaviour. The Lack of understanding 
is with you/ 

But if F say slJ these things, and you will look at all of 
chcm, even for a rime* giving ench statement equal acicn- 
don. 1 shall be content. 

(Bahaa dm) 
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WHEN A MAN MEETS HIMSELF 

One of man’s greatest difficulties is also Jus most obvious 
drawback. It could be corrected if anyone Troubled him¬ 
self co point it out often and cogently enough. 

Ti is the difficulty that man is describing himself when 
he thinks that lie is describing others. 

How often do you hear people say, about me; 

L J regard this man as the tjutub (magnetic Pole) of the 
Age? T 

He means, of course: 7 regard this man,,/ 

[Ic is describing his own feelings or convictions* when 
what we might want to know is something about the 
person or jhing being described. 

When he says: 'This reaching is sublime/ he means: 
This appears to suit me/ But we might have wanted to 
know something about the teaching, not how he thinks 
ic influences him, 

borne people say: 'But a thing on imly be known 
by its effect. Why not observe the eilcct upon a 
person V 

Most people do not understand that the effect of, say, 
suniigh: on trees is something constant. In order to know 













eJic natur t of the leaching, we would have ro know the 
nicy re of the person Qpon. whom it his acted. The 
ordinary person cannot know this: all he can know is 
what char person assumes to be an effect upon himself - 
and he has. no coherent picture of what 'himself k Since 
the outward observer knows even less than the person 
describing himself* we arc left with quite useless evidence. 
We have no reliable witness. 

Remember, that while this situation still obtains, there 
will generally be an equal number of people saying: "This 
k marvellous* 1 as are saying: 'This is ridiculous*, This is 
ridiculous really means; Tills appears ridiculous to me/ 
and 'this is marvellous 1 means: This appears marvellous 
10 me.' 

Do you really enjoy being like that? 

Many people do, while energetically pretending other¬ 
wise. 

Would you like to be able to test whar really is ridic¬ 
ulous or marvellous, or anything in between? 

You c&o do it, but not when you presume that you 
can do it without any pracrice, without any training, in 
the midst of being quite uncertain as to what it is you are 
and why you !ikc or dislike anything. 

When you have found yourself you can have know¬ 
ledge. Until then you cm duly have opinions. Opinions 
are based oh habit and whit you conceive to be con¬ 
venient to you. 

I he study of the Way requires self-encounter along the 
way, \ou have not met yourself yet. The only advantage 
of meeting others in Ehc meantime is that one of them may 
present you to yourself. 

Before you do that, you. ’will possibly imagine chat you 
have met yourseli many rimes. But the truth is that when 


you do meet yourself, you come into a permanent endow¬ 
ment, and bequest of knowledge that is like no other ex¬ 
perience on earth. 

(Tariqavi) 
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THK SUFI AND 1'HE TALE OF HAT.AKU 

A Sufi teacher was visited by a number of people of 
various faiths who said to him: 

'Accept us a.3 your disciples* for we see that there is 
no remaining truth in our religions* and we arc certain 
that what you are teaching is the one true path/ 

The Sufi said: 

'Have you not heard of the Mongol Ilalaku Khan and 
his invasion of Syria? Let me tell you. The Vizier Ahmad 
of the Caliph Musmsim of Baghdad invited the Mongol 
ro invade Fm nusiers domains, When FTaLiku had won the 
battle for Baghdad. Ahmad went out to meet him, to he 
rewarded. Ilalaku said: '"Do you seek your recompense?” 
and the Vizier answered, L 'Yes’\ 

'Hahku told him: 

' "You have betrayed your own master ro me, and yet 
yon espcct me to believe that you will be faithful ro me." 
He ordered that Ahmad should be hanged. 

*Beforc you ask anyone to accept you, ask yourself 
whether it is nor simply because you have not followed 
the parh of your own teacher. If you are satisfied about 
this, then come md ask to become disciples/ 
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FISH ON THE MOON 

Sheikh Bahaudin Naqshband was asked: 

'Why do you always say that none can learn Sufism 
by himself, rad ihat nobody who thinks chat he is more 
advanced in the Way than another is of any account at 
aJl? 1 

He answered: 

'Because it is a matter of my daily experience chat those 
who think that they can learn Sufism by themselves can¬ 
not in fact do so: they Stave too much sdfH?entrtdness, 
Those who chink that they cannot learn ir a!onc can in 
fact do so, But> because of vanity, it is only a real Teacher 
who can give them leave to proceed alone, since be cm 
diagnose their rme condition, 

'Whoever tllinks ihat he is more advanced in Know¬ 
ledge Hian anther is almost completely ignorant, and is 
not able to karn further. lie goes round and round in 
the "satan's intestines 51 of his ignorance. This is because 
the experience of real knowledge is in no way similar to 
thinking that one is more advanced than another, 

l You observe that anyone whom I criticise for having 
self-will is never accepted by me as a pupil, This h be¬ 
cause lie would certainly fed, no inm er what he imagined 






th;u my cridcism of him was motivated by a desire to 
i each him, Therefore those whom I criticise I always 
send away. There es always a hope that they might find 
a teacher somewhere who dues nut flatter them, though 
it is as likely as there are fish on the Moon/ 
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KILIDI AND THE GOLD PIECES 

The Sufi teacher Kilidi found that many of his disciples 
spent much of their rime spreading stories of Ills snaring 
virtues and his uncanny power of anticipating the 
(holights and instructional needs of his pupils. 

He reproached them for this time and again, bat the 
human tendency to boast about someone whom am serves 
or admires was too strong for them. One day he said: 

1 Unless you stop this practice which not only keeps me 
surrounded by sightseers but prevents me from imparting 
further significant knowledge to you, T will have to make 
an example which will cause you to dislike me. It could 
make you a laughing-stock for having followed me/ 

Since this wanting did not have the desired, effect, 

Kilidi soon afterwards, in the presence of numerous dis¬ 
ciples and members of the public, gave a hundred pieces 
of gold to a passing beggar. 

Shortly afterwards the beggar came back with the gold T 
saying: 

This gold has done me no good. My wife now says 
that she should have half of It, or else that she should 
have an ctjual amount from you, since she is just as poor 
as 1 am/ 
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Kilidi took ibe gold and handed it to a rich man who 
was present, saying: 

'Rich people don't complain of their money/ 

He said to the beggar: 

'Now you are restored to your former state, take up 
your normal harmonious relationship with your wife/ 

Turning to his disdples, lie said; 

'Now you see that Kilidi nukes mistakes, and the world 
has seen it as well/ 




WHEAT AND BARLEY 

A distinguished learned man who was visiting Bahaudin 
Naqshband asked: 

Through your character, exercises and manifest capa¬ 
city for good, you arc established in public^ as in the 
hearts of your followers, as the current Master of the 
Age, Wasii always thus with you? 1 

Bahaudm said: 

‘No, it was not always thus/ 

The visitor said; 

T'hc Ancients among the Sufis were frequently re¬ 
garded as imitators, derided by scholars, feared by 
Interpreters Some of those whom the Adepts count as their 
most noble exemplars arc registered in the books of the 
formally learned as undesirables or as ijiilucuces not to 
be welcomed by the authorities. Yer if they have con¬ 
tributed to che knowledge and practice of the Way, They 
were surely visibly adepts? 1 

Bahaudjjh said: 

'Some are evidently Adepts, others arc evidently 
nothing/ 

'Where then lies the essential quality of the dervish?' 

'll lies in his reality, not in his appearance/ 
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\Have such people not qualities whereby everyone can 
assess them?' 

Eahaudm answered : 

'Remember the talc of the wheat and the barley. At 
one time people planted wheat in a fieEd, Everyone be¬ 
came accustomed to seeing wheat come up, and to live on 
bread made from its Hour. But rime passed, and it was 
necessary to plant barley. When this earns up many people, 
litcralists as all ordinary scholars tend to be, cried out, 
"This is not wheat 1 PP 

fc “Yes,” said die growers of the barley, "but li is a 
cereal, and it is cereals which we all need " 

L “Charlatan," cried the literalism. Many a lime, when a 
barley crop was nised, ihe clamour to drive out the 
cultivators wns so loud and effective Thar they were un¬ 
able to provide Hour for the people. The people starved, 
but they thought, persuaded by their literal-minded 
advisors, that they were better off avoiding the crop be¬ 
ing cultivated by the barley-people, 1 

The visitor asked r 

Then wlnt we call "Sufism 11 \s really the cereal of your 
story? In that ease we have been calling 1 'wheat’ 1 or 
"barley "ce reals' \ and have to realise that there is some- 
thing more profound of which both crops arc a manifesta¬ 
tion?* 

'Yes, 1 said the Mauiana. 

It would ml rely be more desirable if we could be 
given knowledge of "cereals" instead of “wheat'* or 
L 'bar!ey under the name of "cereals”, said the enquirer. 

It would surely be better if ir could be done, 1 said 
Bahaodm, l bur the posit inn is that mast people, for their 
o\v:i vike and tlur of others, still have to work for the 
crop, sis that l hey may e.it. 1 here :t re very few who 
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I know’ ivhac cereals are, 1'hcy ire the people whom you 
I call the Ciuides. When a man knows tha? people may die 
J of starvation* he has id provide what food he can. It is 
| only those who not working in the fields who have 
rime to wonder a ho at grain. It is they, too, who have 
no right to do so, for they have not lasted ]t, nor are 
they working towards the production of flour for the 
people, 1 

J Ii is hid ro tell people to do things when they cannot 
understand why they should da it, 1 said the visitor. 

‘It is worse to explain that a certain tree is going to fall 
I in such detail that before you have finished the story your 
I audience is crushed to death beneath ii; responded 
Bihiudin. 
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THE WINE FLASK 


It is related in the assemblies of the Wise Thai there was 
once i man who wished to entertain a friend with the 
greatest hospitality of which he was capable. 

When he and his friend had been sitting for some time 
after dining, the host said: 

'Perhaps we should drink some wine, to stir the dull¬ 
ness of our thinking, and to stimulate the sharpness of our 
feelings? 1 

His guest agreed. Now that man had in his house only 
one flask of wine, and lie told this to his guest, But when 
he sent his son. who afflicted by the malady of double- 
■miun, for the wine, he returned and said ; 

'Father, there arc. two bottles: which one of them do 
you want me lo bring?' 

Ashamed char his guest should think that he wan not 
giving him his all, the father replied : 

"Break the one bottle., and bring us here the other.’ 

The youth, of course, cast a rock upon the one and 
only bottle, with the result that he imagined that he had 
unjntcntiorially broken both; and theref[5re there was no 
wine for host or guest rh.it night. 

The guesr thought that the youth was a fool wtvjz i he 
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was only suffering from a disability. 1 he host s pride m -- r T 

has own hospitality was the cause of the destruction of 
die bottle, The boy was grieved that he had done some¬ 
thing wrong. 

This was all because the host was afraid that if he 
told his guest at the outset that his son was afflicted by 
double-vision, the guest would imagine that it was only 
a pretest for not being ready to expend all his wine. 


SAID BAH AUDI N NAQSHBAND 

We were standing on a small plateau in the high moun¬ 
tains of Kohistan. 

My teacher said; 

'Loot at die conifers, how some are small and some 
nre large. Some have rooted well, some lean awry. Others, 
for no evident reason s have some of their branched 
damaged/ 

I said: 

TVhat can we infer from ibis ? 1 
He said: 

The tall Ones are full of aspiration . 1 
l Are they all successful ones?* 
l By no means/ 
l And the damaged ones " 7 

They are Those who sought to justify themselves. 
l Are the small ones better than the tall ? 1 
'Something may be small because of heredity, because 
of lack of opportunity, because of absence of nutrition* 
because of desire/ 

'And the deep-rooted one#?' 

‘All depends upon their ninure, .^d upon the sdcccLi-itv 







of ihcir roots in gaining the red nourishment. Some deep- 
rooted ones are so because of an unnecessary greed to con¬ 
sume. Sometimes these arc the ones which the woodsmen 
felh and use for timber . . * 
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THE SPONGE OF TROUBLES 

I: is related chat for many centuries the tomb of Boland- 
Ashy an cured sicknesses, granted wishes, benefited all 
who visited ic. It was known as 'The Sponge of 

Troubles'. 

The shrine was situated near the small town of 
Murghzar in Iran> and here Faisal Nadim worked as a 
cook in the Ashkbana (restaurant) for twenty-odd 

years. 

Faisal would never go to the shrine. But the travel¬ 
lers who cnee red his kitchen and spent time with him a* 
he worked provided the line of Soft illuminates called chc 
Xadimis, and the visitors to the comb were never cele¬ 
brated as i]i my way sagacious excepi among the 

ignorant, 

Someone asked chc sage Khorram Ali why pious 
pilgrims were noc cransfomicd by their attendance ac a 
place of such miracles-and why frequenters of a kitchen 
should become Sufi saints. 

Khqrram answered: 

*A sponge sucks up water which is not tieedtd 1 bur it 
may also prevent, according to circumstances, useful 
work. It is quite insensitive, whatever merits you attribute 
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io St. A cook knows the measure nf ingredients and how 
no make them digestible. A cook may need a sponge to 
eliminate whatever sands in his way, such as dirty water. 
Only rbc stupid, looking only at the sponge, would 
imagine that ir is working by its own volition." 
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THk CRYSTAL KISH 

A young mart, having done a terrain boatman a kindness, 
was presented by him with a tiny crystal fish. 

He lost it and. in his despair at losing such a rare and 
beautiful object, was incensed when be saw another n^an 
around whose neck was a cord on which hung a crystal 
fish. 

The youth took the man to court, and bad him con¬ 
victed of theft. At the last moment, when asked if he 
bad anything to say before being conducted to ] mson, 
the man said: 

'Asl-i any boatman of this country-we all have such 
emblems, and mine is my own. ic docs nen belong to 
this youth. 1 have two eyes and i mouth roo T bui they 
ire not his either!* 

’Why did you not speak up before? s asked the magi¬ 
strate of the boatman. 

: Bccausc there is more merit for all mankind if the truth 
is arrived at by the exercise of sense by all parries from 
the beginning, than if one has to prove something which 
might just, after aJl F not be capable of proof/ 

*Wt most nil learn, however/ remarked the judge. 

1 Alas! ’ said the boatman, k if learning is considered to be 














dependent upon ihe production of proof, we only have 
out-half of knowledge, and wc arc sanely Inst/ 

The Kishtiw-anK to which School this boatman be- 
longed, were noted for their habit of emphasising that 
people spend most of their time either jumping to con¬ 
clusions or else i a king no notice ix nU of facts. 



THE SEAL BEARER 

Very soon after the death of Maulana Babaudin 
Naf[shband, a ragged man arrived near his burial-place 
and demanded: 

Take me to the Khalifa (Deputy.)/ The Khalifa was not 
there. 

He said: ‘Let Bibi jam Mania mrs widow, identify me/ 

Everyone was nonplussed by the stranger, and those 
who remained of the MauJana's following did not know 
what to sly or do. 

The wanderer said: 

‘No Khalifa* no understanding } So I shall show you 
this, which even a man-donkey should know/ 

He produced the seal of Rahaudin Naqshband. 

Now this man was treated with honour, but he asked 
to be taken to the wait against the hill of filhaju. He 
threw down a part of that wall, and told the men present 
to dig out its foundations. 

Then he removed certain objects buried jhere and 
said: 

These are for me. They would have been for the dis¬ 
ciples, i f they had been Adepts/ 

Someone asked; 
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'Why did ihe dj^crijsSes nan get them? T 

lie said; 

El-Shah told them to dig out the foundations of the 
wai3 n bur instead they bulk the will on top. So die wail 
will eventually full, and the priceless objects here would 
hrcve been lost. 'The idleness of the murids (disciples) in 
mu uni! labour, and their superiority in imagination his 
caused their negation in the spiritual realm/ 

A Murid asked: 

‘May we know of chose who are noc like us, for we 
crave knowledge/ 

The mysterious den-ids said; 

'Those who could know already know. TEinse who are 
left arc too late to know. They therefore satisfy them¬ 
selves with having been near El-Shah. But it would be 
better if they were co disband. Otherwise they will merely 
repeat the names and formulae of El-Shah, and people 
will be led astray, imagining that this is Sufism/ 

Someone said: 

'Which Enlightened One are you, which Wili f which 
Abdal? Will you nor stay with us? 1 

He answered: 

'f Jini, the lowest servant of the Masters, the Khwajagan. 
A servant can only stay where he can serve his masters 
communds. 1 cannot carry out the service of humility io 
the company of arrogance/ 

Someone asked: 

‘How ean we reduce our arrogance? 1 

He said ■ 

'You can reduce it by realising chat you are not worthy 
to be representatives oF the Teaching of EE-Shah. The 
unworthy are doubly incapacitated. They lead themselves 
astray by imagining that they arc studying the Wav- 
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They lead others astray by pintending to teach [hem, even 
by implication. 

This is not study. This is not teaching. Where there is 
no Representative, imiration of his position is equal to 
usurpation. Usurpation destroys the soul/ 
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FLXL 

PERCEPTION 

An astronomer who was vab and full of his knowledge 

It is recorded that someone said to the great philosopher 

went on his travels and visstcd Knshyar the Sage* teacher 

Saadi: 

of Avicenna. 

'I wish for perception, so that I shall become wise,' 

Bur Knshyar would have nothing to do with him, and 

Saadi said: 

declined to reach him in any way. 

'Perception without wisdom is w T orse than nothing at 

The astronomer was taking his leave,, in sadness, when 

aM/ 

Knshyar said: 

‘Your belief thai von know so much has [he effect of 

He was asked: L How can that he ? 1 

Saadi said: 'As in the cast of the vulture and the kite. 

* 

making you equal to a container completely full of water. 

The vulture said to the kite, ,J I have far better eyesight 

Because of that,, like the vessel, you are unable to admit 

than you. Why, I can see a grain of wheat down there 

any more. 

on the ground, while you see nothing at all.” 

‘But the fullneiis is the replctiorv of vanity, and the fact 

‘The two birds plummeted down to find the wheat. 

“ ■■ 

is that you :i re really empty, no matter how you feel/ 

which the vulture could see ami the kite could not. When 

VOICE IN TIIE NIGHT 

A voice whispered to me last night \ 

' There is no such thing as a voice whispering in the 

they were quite near the ground die kite saw the wheat. 

The vulture continued his dive and swallowed the wheat. 

And then he collapsed: for the wheat was poisoned/ 

SCRAPS 

Thi scraps from the meal of die Emir are larger [hart 

night ! 1 

the gifts of halwa from the merchant. 

(Haidar Ansari) 

Timur Far-tl 
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THE GOLDEN FLY 

There was once a m;ui called Silar, who knew riylit from 
wrung, und who knew what should be done and what 
shouUl not be done, and who 'knew much of book-learning, 
lie knew so much, in fact, that be had been appointed to 
be the personal assistant to the Mufti Zsfrani, an emi¬ 
nent jurisconsult and judge. 

But Salat did not know everything; and even in the 
things he did know, lie did tint always act in accordance 
with his knowledge, 

One day, when he had set aside his glass of sweet juice, 
a tiny, shimmering golden fly settled on the rim and 
took a sip. Then the same thing happened the nest 
day, and the next, until the fly grew in size and Salat 
could easily see him. But die fly hid grown so slowly that 
Salar hardly noticed him at all. 

Finally, afrer several weeks, Salar had been deep in 
study of a knotty legal problem when he looked up and 
realised that the fly seemed much larger than it should 
be. He brushed it away. The fly at once rose into the air, 
circled the glass, and flew away. 

But it came BalL, M‘hcu Salar's vigilance was relaxed, 
the fly would swoop down + sit on ihe rim of the glass, 
and drink as much as it could. As the days went hy T the 
fly became larger and larger, and as it drank more and 
more it also started to look difTerenr. 

First Salar flicked it away. Then be found that he had 
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to take a stick to hat it with, Sometimes. too, the fly 
starred co Inok to him like something with a semi-human 
form, h was, of course, a Jinn, and not a fly at all 

Finally, Salar shouted at rhe fly- and, In, it answered, 
saving; 'I do not like so very much of your drink, and 
besides 1 am beautiful, am f not? h 

Salar was first amazed, then afraid, and in the end com¬ 
pletely confused. 

He started to derive some pleasure from ihe visits of 
flic fly, even though it was drinking sonic of his sherbet, 
lie watched as the Ay danced, he thought about it a great 
deal, he did less and less work, and-as the Ay became 
larger, lie found himself feel i rig weaker and weaker - 

Salar was often in trouble wjrh the Mufti, and so he 
pulled himself together and decided to make an end of 
the fly. Summoning up all his resolution, he hie it a violent 
blow, and ii Hew away, saying. Yon have wronged me, 
for I only wan red be your friend, but I shall go, if that 
is what you want. 1 

Salar ar first felt that he had gm rid of the fly for good 
and all. He sab! to himself: l I have beaten it,, and that 
proves that I am more powerful that it. be it man or Jinn, 
fly <>r not/ 

Then, when Salar had convinced himself that the whole 
matter was at an end, the fly appeared again. J: had grown 
to an enormous size, and it descended from the ceiling 
like a shimmering lake in rhe form of a man. 

Two huge him his reached out and grasped Salar's throar. 

When the Mufti came ro look for his assistant, he was 
lying strangled on the floor. The side wnll of the house 
had collapsed with the jinn's passing, and alt that was 
there to mark his enormousness was a handprint on the 
whitewash, as large as the side of an elephant. 
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TAVERN PLEDGE 

CARAVANSERAI 

e lr may be said : “They came in vain.” 


Lee it not be tint they came in vain. 

There was once a man named Mum, who was swindled 
and betrayed m his youth by another man, called Halim, 

We leave rhis;. the bequeir, to yon; 

an unusually greedy individual. 

We finished what wc could t wc left fche test to you. 

.Muin said to himself: 'One day I shall be in a position 

to pay eMs mars back. I shall become rich, and his envy will 

Remember, chis is work entrusted - 

ruin him, especially if I deny him money 1 h 

Remember, beloved, we shall meet again. 11 

But the years passed and Muin did not become rich. 

His life rime's savings would only have kept a wealthy 
man for a month. When lie was forty he became ill and 
physicians said that he had only a few weeks to live. 

Now Muin had a Sufi pcrccptor - Daud, son of Zakaris 

Beriitb Song 

THE KNIFE 

- and be asked hum what he might do. 

'To arouse envy is no part of a Sufi’s work/ said Baud, 

A wandering dervish ran to where a Sufi sat deep in 

'for envy is n. fatal rotting which kills a man by :ts feed¬ 

contemplation, and said: 

ing and ir can be extirpated only with the greatest of 

-Quick! We must do something, A monkey has just 

difficulty. The only method, in face, is for [he afflicted 

picked up a knife. 1 

one 10 practise intense and real generosity, and char be is 

'Don't worry, 1 said the Sufi, fi so long as it was not a 

rarely willing to do, I cm tell yon rhis, and l leave rhe 

man , 1 

test to you: the envious corrode themselves by tvhar they 

When the dervish saw the monkey again he found, sure 

think is true* not by the real truth/ 

enough, that it had thrown the knife away. 

■Muin pondered these words deeply. Then he sent for 

(Kardan) 

his son, Aram, and said to him- l l have very little to 
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Lcjve you. but I believe that ] can settle a debt and make 
provision for you by a judicious investment., if \ do tt 
now, so obey me in every detail. There 35 only a short 
span of life left to me/ 

.■Yranu following bis instructions to the letter, rook all 
his Father's savings and bought rich robes, some jewels, 
mvo beautiful houses, and much else. Then the father and 
son went to the must costly caravanserai near the villain's 
home Hid called him to them, Mum, weakened by exer¬ 
tion, Wits lying in bed. When he saw Halim, he said: 

L I am probably on my death-bed. and you ate tlie only 
person whom 1 know in this locality. 1 have a sou, us you 
see. and to him l will impart a Sufi's secret which produced 
all the things which you see as my possessions. Look after 
this boy Aram, and he will tell you the secret at the 
correctly auspicious moment which I have confided to 
him/ 

Soon afterwards Mum died. Now Halim, who was quite 
rich, lavished presents on the boy and did everything to 
Impress his kindness upon him, greedy for the Sufi's secret- 
He remained ever attentive in case the opportune moment 
for the transmission of the secret should occur. 

Our .Muirs hind told Aram: 'Reveal the words of the 
Sufi co Halim if he has been generous enough to yon, if 
you ever find that he is no longer greedy/ 

So Aram watched Halim for years. Halim offered 
money, bur never, somehow, gave U£ much as he offered. 

Aram took what was given, and he even asked for more, 
both directly and through intermediaries, to discover 
whether there was any reluctance on Halim's pan-and 
be Found a great deal of that. 

This process continued for several years. Halim suffered 
froEii his of elation and depression, and started ro interest 
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himself in all kinds of diversions, such as gossip, ru relieve 
the tensions of his life. 

Then, one day. he was reading a Sufi book which said: 
To promise and not to fulfill prevents the transmission 
of Sufi secrets , 1 He suddenly remembered iliar he had not 
fulfilled all his promises to Aram. The same day he offered 
Arum the balance of the very large sum which be kid 
originally said that he would donate to him. 

Aram said: i am no judge of why von did this: but 
since it may be for the right reason, I will tell you ibe 
Sufi's .secret now/ He told Halim what bad parsed be¬ 
tween the Sufi nru] Muiri, 

Now ILilim, his greed overcome by his admiration for 
rhe wisdom of the Sun, said: 'Aram, I have no place in 
my heart for regrer at the money which has been spent. 
Do jwst one thing for nie-tdl me how to find this Sufi, 
that 1 may kiss his feet/ 

That is the story told by Halim. the great Sufi sage, 
who eventually succeeded Sheikh Daud, son of Zakaria. 


FANTASIES 

O man! If you only knew how many of the false fan¬ 
tasies of ihe imagination were nearer ro the Truth than 
lhe careful conclusons of the cautious. And bow these 
truths ate of no service until the inwgincr, having June 
hii work with the imagination, has- become less imag¬ 
inative. 

(Shab-Farak) 
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IRRELEVANCE 

One of the Sufi sages appointed a deputy to transmit his 
instructions to disciples. Before long, however, rhe dis¬ 
ciples took it on thcmselv-es 10 regard die deputy not as 
a channel but as a man of sanctity and authority lie, 
in turn, started to imagine that Everything he said was 
significant. Presently becoming doubtful of some of the 
res sales of the deputy 1 * actions, *mn<r of the disciples en¬ 
quired of one another; 'Is this man acting in full accord 
with his Timndate ? 1 Some of them regarded such thought 
as ire.iL-hety, and blinded themselves to al3 abuses. 

The frige beard the questionings and answered: 'Vanity 
lias uk'n possession of This deputy, hot it bus been 
nourished by your own desires to venerate someone, 1 
Tbe disciples were crestfallen, and asked: 1/ this can 
happen to a trusted representative, what might not happen 
in our case?’ 

l ie bage raid them: Ti could nut have happened if 
bmli parties had rmt been in blame. If you had been obey¬ 
ing my orders, instead of treating your own imitation 
teacher, si or satisfied with insimctions and instead seek¬ 
ing idols, this would not have happened. But, on cite other 
hand* where those tendencies art present, ii nor only docs 


happen bur must happen. Instead of wondering ai what 
has taken place, you should observe how incapable you 
art of distinguishing the false from the true: though you 
are not bumble enough not to assume that the false is the 
true, 1 

'Thai is your lesson.’ 

They said: l VVha[ Is to become nf him? 1 

He answered: 'That is not your concern. It is concern¬ 
ing yourselves with the irrelevant which has hindered 
your development: and now you are still doing it. F.ir 
From being in advance nf ordinary people, you arc now 
far behind them, Do you w ant to catch up 11 


FIDELITY 

Nijfmaini (The Man of the Two Stars') dismissed a 
student with the word*: ‘Your fidelity luts hten tested. 
I find it so unshakcabk that you must god 

The stud cm said: “Go 1 shall, but 1 cannot understand 
how fidelity can be a ground for dismissal. 1 

Najniaini s.ud: Tor three years we have Tested 
your fidelity. Your fidelity to useless knowledge and super¬ 
ficial judgments is complete. That is why yon must go. 1 
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THE SANCTUARY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Siadi the Snh .ustiior <>f the Persian classic Tfef fitf-ft . 1 
Garden, writes of i visit to the burial-place of John the 
Baptist, in Syria, 

Hu arrived there one day, exhausted and footsore. But 
then, as he was feeling sorry for himself, he saw a man 
who was not only tired, but had no feet. Saadi gave thanks 
cq God thai he* at Icasi, had fecr r 

This story, on the obvious level, means, 'be graceful for 
small mercies'. Its re.Lclimg on that level is found in all 
cultures, it h useful Co help one Co find a greater per¬ 
spective i:i his situation if he is suffering from disabling 
self-pLiy, 

The employment of such tales for emotional purposes 
-[ij switch the mental actinide, eve^i to make a person 
content with and perhaps mnmerieerily grateful for, his 
lot -is characceriscic of che conventional, type of instruc¬ 
tion. 

Modern sophisticates say: "All chat Saadi did was co 
inculcate so-rilled moral virtues-his work is outmoded . 1 
I rJditiiiiiak crude sentimencalists may say : 'How bcauci- 
fin to dwell on the misery of others and one's own com¬ 
parative good luck/ 


Bur Saadi, being a Sufi, included in his writings 
materials which had more chan one possible function. 
This tale is one of i hem. 

In Sufi schools the piece is treated for whir it is, an 
exercise. The student may benefit from whatever 'uplifo 
mg* moral may be the conventional incerpreracion. i5ui, 
without introspection but wich self-observation he should 
he able to say: "I realise that changes in my mood :are 
dependent on emotional stimuli. Do T always have to be 
dependcnc upon “seeing a man with no fcct'\ or reading 
about it, before I realise that 1 have feet: How much of 
my life is being wasted white I wait for someone to re 11 
me what co do. or something io happen which will change 
my condition and frame of mind?^ 

According Co the Sufis, man has becter, more reliable, 
inner sense and capacities for educating them than con¬ 
stant emotional stimulus. 

The object of the Sufi interpretation of this lesson would 
be nullified if ic caused people co stare an orgy of sdf- 
quesrioning of an emotional kind. 

The purpose of pointing out this Sufi usage of rhe narra¬ 
tive is for it Co be registered in the mind, so rhaf che 
student may in future notice a higher form of assessment 
of his si rim ion, when it begins ro operate in him. 
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HIE MEANING 

A man who hail spcnr many years, trying to puzzle one 
meanings went to see a Sufi and raid him about his search. 

The Sufi said: 

L Co away and ponder this - IHMN/ 

The man went away. When he came hack, the Sufi was 
dead. 'Now I shall never know the Truth I 1 moaned the 

At that moment the Sufi T s chief disciple appeared. 

'If, 1 be said, "You are worrying about [he secret mean- 
of IHMN, I will teil you. It is the initials of the Persian 
phrase "/» buruf tmmi mdarattd” - “These letters hm 
nn meaning,"' 

’But why should I have been given such a lask? 1 cried 
the pulling man. 

^Because, when a donkey comes to you, you give him 
cabhstges. That is his nutrinoa, no matter what he calls it. 
Donkeys probably think that they arc doing something far 
more significant than eating cabbages.' 
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THE METHOD 

A certain Sufi teacher w-as explaining how a false Sufi 
had been unmasked. l A real Sufi sene one of bis disciple? 
ro serve him. The disciple waited on [he imposrtr hnnj 
and foot, day and night. Presently everyone began to sec 
how the fraud loved these attentions, and people deserted 
him until he was completely alone. 1 

One of [he listeners to this story said to himself: ‘Whiir 
a marvellous idea! I shn.IL go away and do just the same 
thing/ 

He went to where a bogus divine was to be found, and 
passionately desired to be enrolled as u disciple. After 
three yeans, such was his devotion that hundreds of de¬ 
votees had collected. 'This sage musr indeed be a great 
man' they said to one another, L io Inspire such loyalty 
and self-sacrifice in his disciple/ 

So the man went back to the Sufi from whom he had 
heard the siory and explained what had happened. ’Your 
rales are not reliable/ Tie said, ^because when I tried to put 
one into practice, the reverse happened/ 

‘Alas/ said the Sufi 1 'there was only one Thing wrong 
with your attempt to apply Sufi methods. You were nor 
a Sufi/ 
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ABU TAHIR 

Mir Abu Tahir a enacted many students through his illumi*- 
naciiJig discourse 9 and by circulating epistles which were 
favourably commented upon by all Ehe major thinkers of 
the day. 

When, however, people collected to hear him speak in 
person, they could only get him to repeat a single phrase: 

'The desire for the merit, not for the man. 1 

This admonition was given out several times a day for 
five years r Someone went 10 the sage Ibriqi and begged 
him to help with some sort of explanation of the strange 
conduct of A ho Tahir. 

Ibriql said: 

'You complain because the Mir says something regularly. 
But you do not complain that the sun raises and sets every 
single day. Yet the two things are the same. Like the 
sun, the Mir is doing something valuable. If you make 
no use of ir, he must still continue to ‘shine* for the benefit 
of those- who can profit, or of you, at a time when you 
cm benefit, 1 
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CONTAINMENT 
A dervish traveller recounts: 

1 visited a certain sheikh who was a magnet for people 
of the most miscellaneous character. 

I said; 

'How can you bear ihe company of such dreadful 
people! They have neither been improved by their prox- 
imity to you, nor were they attracted 10 you in the fuse 
place by your virtues, for by rheir own confession they 
seek only powers not possessed by other men/ 

1 le said, and I shall never forget it: 

'Friend, if all the snakes in the world were to be about 
their business of killing, and none was to be diverted by 
vain hopes which prevented his evil from being exer¬ 
cised, there would not be a single human being left alive/ 


SIFTTNG 

O Pedant! Sift, all your life, the writings and the sayings 
of the Wise. But first of all learn one thing: you site 
using a sieve which lets through chaff and discards the 
nutrient, the wheat. 

(Shab-Parak) 
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THE PERFECT MASTER 

A certain man decided that he would seek the Perfect 
Mastcr- 

ITc read many books, visired sige after sagc h listened, 
discussed and practised, bn? lie always found himself 
doubting or unsure. 

After twenty years he met a man whose every Word 
and action corresponded with his idea of the totally 
realised man. 

The traveller lost no rime. ‘You/ be said, "stem 10 me 
to be the Perfect Master. If you are, my journey is :it an 
end/ 

'l arm indeed, described by that name 1 said the Master. 

Thc^ I beg of you. accept me as a disciple/ 

"That' slid the Master, 'I cannot do^ for while you may 
desire the Perfect Master, he, in turn, requires only the 
Perfect Pupil/ 

GIVE AND TAKE 

Fhe Chief takes less then he is given 
And gives more than be has taken, 

(kirab-i-Amu Daru) 
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THE FOX'S PROOF 

Once upon a time there was a fox who met a young 
rabbit in the woods. I'hc rabbic said: "What are you?' 
The fox said: L 1 am a fox, and ] could ear you up if T 
wanted to/ 

‘How can you prove rh;it you are i fox' 7 asked the 
rabbit. 1 he fox didn't know what to say, because in the 
past rabbits bad always run from him without- such en¬ 
quiries, 

Then the rabbit said: "If you can show me written 
proof thac you are a fox. Til believe you/ 

So the fox trotted off to the iion r who gave him a 
certificate that lie was a fox. 

When he got back to where the rabbit was waiting, 
the fox started to read our the document. It so pi ease d 
h:m that he dwelt over the paragraphs with lingering 
delight. Meanwhile, getting the gist of the message from 
the first few lints, the rabbit tan down a burrow and was 
never seen again. 

The fox went back to the lion's den, vit here he saw a 
deer talking to the lion. The deer was baying: 

1 want to see written proof that you arc a lion ., / 

The lion said; 
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•When I .im no: hungry, I don't need co bother. When 
J am kmgiy r yon don't need anything in writing/ 

The fox vM to the lion: "Why didn't you teH me to 
do that, when I asked for the certificate for the rabbit?' 

J My dear friend,' said the Hon, 'you should have said 
char Lr was requested by a rabbit. I thought it must be 
for a stupid human being, from whom some of these 
idiotic animals have learned this pastime/ 


OPPORTUNITY 

The words ‘You have a chance/ from the lips of the 
Authority, arc worth more than a hundred times ‘You 
art the greatest man in the. world 7 from Lhc fool. 

(Nuri FaLski) 


THE LOAN 

A man was telling hi* friends in a teahouse: 

'1 lent someone a Silver piece, and J have no witnesses. 
Now I am afraid tha: he will deny that he ever had 
anything from me/ 

lhc friends commiserated, blit a Sun who was sitting 
in the corner raised his head from his knee and said; 

Invite him here and mention in conversation, in front 
of these people, that you lent him twenty gold pieces/ 

'But 1 only [cm him one silver piece V 

'That/ said the Suffi h h exacriy what he will shout out 
-arid every one will hear him. You did want witnesses, 
did you not?' 
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LIGHT-WEAVING 
They asked f irmaru : 

'How did you know That such-and-such a man was 
vicious? You refused to converse deeply with him while 
he was here, although everyone said tha: he was a saint.' 

Finnani said : 

Tf a stranger come* to ordinary men and says ‘Tight 
is made by weaving. 1 wove al! the light there is and 
was/’ what do they realise? T 

They answered: 

‘They realise that what he says is untrue.' 

Firmani said: 

"Similarlys when a vicious individual enters the company 
of a min of knowledge, it is not difficult to judge his 
condition, regardless of what people imagine or say/ 

EXPLANATION 

The assumption tint anyone nf worth can explain himself 
fully and lucidly in the time aborted ham by those who 
want to burn wh-it he knows - is either a joke or a 
stupidity. (Shab-Parak) 
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DAY AND NIGHT 

A scholar said to a Safi: 

'You Sufis often say that our logical questions are in¬ 
comprehensible to you. Can you give me an example of 
what they sWin like to you? e 

The Sufi said: 

'Here is such an csampSe. I was once travelling by train 
and we went through seven funnels. Opposite me was sif¬ 
ting a peasant who obviously hid never been in a train 
before. 

'After die seventh run net, the peasant upped me on rhe 
knee and said: 

1 “This train is too complicated. On my donkey I cun 
get 10 my village in only one day. But by train, which 
seems ro be travelling fasces: than a donkey, we hare not 
jet arrived nc my home, though the sun has risen and set 
seven whole times” 1 



SOURCE OF BEING 

Alluw the Source of Being to maintain contact with you: 
i.g-i' re the impressions and opinions of your customary 
-vit- ll this self were of value in your search, it would 
have found realisation For you. But all it can do is to 
depend upon others, (Amin Suhnwtrdi) 
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STAINED 

It is related chat a man wenr to ihe assembly of the master 
Baqi-Billah of Delhi and said : 

1 have been reading the famous verse of the Master 
Hafiz, "If your teacher bids you stain your prayer-carpei 
with wine + obey him/' but I have a difficulty/ 

Baqi-Bilhh said: 

'Dwell apart from me for some tiitie arid I shall illustrate 
the matter for you. 1 

After a considerable period of rime, the disciple re¬ 
ceived i letter from the sige. It said = 'Tnice all [lie money 
you have and give it to the gsie-keeper of any brothel. 1 

The disciple was shucked, and for a dme thought that 
the master must be a fraud. Afccr wrestling wirh himscif 
for days, however, he wenr to the nearest house of ill- 
fame and presented rhe man a? the door with all rhe money 
which he had. 

Tor such a sum of money" said the doorman, J I shall 
aSlot you the choicest gem of our collection, ran untouched 
woman/ 

As soon as he entered the room, the. woman there saidr 

L 1 have been tricked into being in this house, and am 
held here by force and th rears. If vour sense of justice is 
stronger than your reason For coming here, help me to 
escape.' 
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Then the discipie knew the meaning of the poem of 
If your teacher bids you stain ymt prayer-carpet 
with wine, obey him. 1 


WAHAB LMRI 

A man went to Wahab Imri mid said; 

"Teach me humility.' 

Wahab answered: 

cannot do that, because humility ls a teacher of it¬ 
self. [r k Learnt by means of its practice. Jf you cannot 
practise ir, you cannot [earn it. If you cannot leam it, 
you do noi really want to learn it inwardly at all/ 
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THE ROGUE AND THE DERVISH 

A cerealn dervish planned an object lesson, lie paid an 
actor to go to a town and set himself up as a religious 
teacher. ’Collect all the disciples you can 1 he said T "pretend¬ 
ing no be a mm of great sanctity. When I arrive, I shall 
unmask you. The people will realise that they have been 
fooled, and v/ill listen to my teachings, once 1 have shown 
them how shallow' arc their beliefs. 5 

Some months later the dervish entered die Town and 
made his way ro the mystic’s house. There was the accor T 
surrounded by adoring disciples who were showering him 
with gifts and praising his every word. 

The dervish started 10 speak- 

*0 people! Know that I have come to explain every¬ 
thing to you, T sent this man ro prove how people will 
I,idlevu anything if they want ro. Now J slia.IL give you 
true teaching instead/ 

The actor said nothing at ail. The people seized the 
dervish and carried him off to an asylum as a madman. 
The actor came n> ilie barred window one night and 
said ro him ; 'Although a vagabond in appearance L was 
wise enough to accept your advice.. Although a wise man 
iii your own opinion, you were foolish enough to believe 
in your own plans. A crooked plan will benefit only the 
crooked, and a wise one only the wise/ 
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\Uy being in the hut, and my having some food with 
me. were accidents. My offering food ro the Icing was. :i 
normal action, ttur the king, with truly royal generosity, 
chose to interpret these facts as the result of merit. Now 
it Is for me to be inspired by this example, and to make 
myself truly worthy of such high-mindedness/ 

T wo or three years later the king returned to his right¬ 
ful power, ami he sent for the shepherds. Each of them 
was given rich gifts and both obtained powerful positions 

HOPE 

at court. 

There was once a king, descended from a long and power¬ 
ful line, whom adversity had driven from his position, 
ant! who was in flight before his enemies. 

The king was. soaked to the skin by rain and 1 in chc 
middle of a desolate moor, came across a small hut 
used by shepherds, He thought chut he would rest there 
for a little, and when he went inside he found that 
there were two shepherds already there, wrapped in 
blankets against the cold. 

They welcomed him kindly and shared rheir only food, 
some cheese and onions^ with him, 

Tlte king said: 

l Qne dny, when I am restored to sovereignty I .shall 
repay you in the coin nf a king V 

Now, although both shepherds hail offered the king 
food and were therefore equally generous, they were not 
both possessed of equal qualities in every way 

The first shepherd, therefore, strutted about telling 
everyone that he was better even than a nobleman, for he 
had given food to a king when there was nobody else to 
do so. 

Bur the second shepherd, on reflection, said to himself; 

Our ihe first shepherd, not having exerted any efforts 
to improve and prepare himself, soon fell a victim to an 
intrigue, and he wi^ put to death for plotting. The second 
shepherd, on the other hand, worked so well rhar when 
the king reached a great age, he was nominated and 
accepted as his successor. 

WANTING 

If you want co be with the Teacher when he wants you eo 
be apart from him. you must obey him or shun him. If 
you argue about it, you worse than disobedient. 

(Halqavi) 
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THE ARCHER 

The champion bowman of the town of Salimia complained 
that be had no peer. 

These people, the Salimites, are ms archers, and thus 
rhev cannot judge my excellence!" He repeated! again 
ami again* ro anyone who would listen. 

He convinced everyone of his unhappiness. 

One d L iy a cerc.iin Sun master v. ,ls passing through the 
town, and stopped to drink some tea. 

In the teahouse the people told him of the miserable 
archer. 

Tie may believe that he is suffering 1 said the sage, ‘but 
the All-Highest has in fact been more chan kind to this 
man. Had he been placed among archers; he would have 
been in constant fear of being outdone. 

‘If he had really needed adversaries of his own quality * 
nothin £ woll [d have prevented him from finding them. 

"Until man-and his audience-can hear the unspoken 
message, and forget the spoken one r he will remain in 
chains/ 
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MAIIMUD AND TIIE DERVISH 

Jt is related chat Mahmud of Ghazni was once walking 
in his garden when lie stumbled over a blind dervish sleeps 
ing beside a bush. 

As soon as he awoke, the dervish cried: 

‘You clumsy' oaf! Have you no eyes, that you must 
trample upon the sons of men? J 

Mahmud's companion, who was one of his cotimers* 
shouted: 

‘Your blindness k equalled only by your stupidity" 
Since you cannot see, you should be doubly careful of 
whom you are accusing of heedlcssness/ 

Tf by rhai you mean/ said the dervish, 'that 1 should 
not criticise a sultan, it is you who should realise your 
shallowness. 1 

Mahmud was impressed that the blind man knew that 
he was in the presence of the king, and he said mildly: 

T\Tiy\ O Dervish, should a king have to listen to vim- 
petition from you? ’ 

"Precisely/ said the dervish, 'because it is the shielding 
of people of any category from criticism appropriate to 
them which is responsible for their downfall. It is the 
burnished metal which shines most brightly, rhe knife 
struck with the whetstone which cuts besr, and the exer¬ 
cised arm which can Lift the weight/ 
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STAGES 

First I thought that a Teacher must be right in all things. 

Hicn 1 imagined that my teacher was wrong in many 
things. 

Fben I realised what was right and what was wrong, 
What was wrong was to remain in either of the first 
two states. 

Whir was right was to convey this to everyone, 

(Ardabili) 


WHAT IS IN TT 

A certain Behrsshi dervish was respected for his piety 
and appearance of virtue. Whenever anyone asked him 
bow he had become so holy, he always answered: C I 
know what is in the Koran. 1 

One day he h,id just given this reply to an enquirer in 
a collet-house, when an imbecile asked; H WdJ, what h 
m the Koran r 1 

In che Koran, said ilie Bektashs, hhere arc two pressed 
flowers and a letter from my friend Abdullah/ 
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SOUND AND UNSOUND 

A wandering Seeker saw a dervish in ;i rest-house and 
said to him: 

‘I have been in a hundred dimes and heard the teach¬ 
ings of a multitude of mentors. I have learned how to 
decide when a teacher is not a spiritual nun. [ cmrint 
lull ;t genuine Guide, or how to find one, but half the 
work completed is better than nothing/ 

The dervish rent his garments and said: 

'Miserable man! Becoming an expert on the useless is 
like lbeing able m detect rotten apples without learning 
the characteiistics of the sound ones. 

‘Bur there is a still worse possibility before you. Be¬ 
ware that yon do not become [ike the doctor in the story. 
In order to rest a physician's knowledge, a certain king 
sent several healthy people to be examined by him, To 
each the doctor gave medicine. When the king sum¬ 
moned him and charged him with this deceit, the leech 
ansivcrcd: 'Great King! I had for so long seen nobody 
bur the ailing that l had began to imagine that everyone 
was ill and mistook the bright eyes of good health for 
the signs of fever! H 
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LAMB S1TW 

Eubaudin Shah onec gave an address on the principles 
find practices of the Sufis, A terrain man who i bought 
ihar he was clever arid could benefit from criticising him 1 
said: 

J lf only this man would say something new! That is 
my only criticism/ 

Eahaudin heard of this, and invited the critic to dinner. 

7 hope that you will approve of my lamb stew/ he said. 

When he had taken the first mouthful the guest jumped 
up r shouting, 'You are trying to poison me-this isn't 
lamb stew! 1 

L Bnr it zV Said Bus hand in, 'though, since yon don't like 
old recipe I have tried something new. This contains 
lamb all right, but there is a good dash of mustard, honey 
and emetic in it as well/ 
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FINDING FAULT 

Isa Lbn Abdulwahab al-IIindi held long and frequen; con¬ 
vert lions in which he discoursed on every ini.igi ruble 
topic, for ;l number of ye:irs, 

One day a certain respected Sheikh called upon him 
and said: 

AJy heart is heavy; for it is reported that ywt Fiave 
bpoken critically of mt on many occasions/ 

Isa said: 

L J have said twenty rimes ihar there are disparities be¬ 
tween ymir words and actions. Can you doubt that this hs 
true?' 

The sheikh asked: 

L I would be glad to hear the grounds upon which you 
find fault with me/ 

Isa replied: 

You will know them the moment you hear the two 
hundred occasions on which I, have praised you before 
those same people who, in the name of accuracy, now 
inwardly seek 10 separate us. To report hall a thing 
is worse rh&rt reporting nothing. To report one-tenth of 
a thing is equal to falsification/ 
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HEARING 

A visitor who had come from :& far country said to 
Rjilinudin Shah: 

"Let me sLt in your durbar and hear your words, for 
it has truly been said that reading ls no substitute for 
hearing/ 

Bah&udin said: 

\41a.q! Jf you are not deaf, it is. sad that I should have 
had to wait so long to welcome you here. You see, 1 
never give any lectures nowadays/ 

The viator asked why. 

Rahaudin said: 

*1 liave never given any lecture since a group of par¬ 
tially deaf people came one day. 3 said “Do not be like 
a dog or n swine.,/ 7 and after they [eft me they fell 
nut, disputing as to whether I had said "Be a dug., / or 
even lt Fat swine’s flesh , *With rhe written word this 
is not possible. If you are blind, someone can always read 
to you. 1 
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THE BABY ELEPHANT 

Once upon a Hme there w :js a baby elephant who heir.I 
someone sayr Took, there is a mouse/ The person who 
said :t was looking at a mouse - but [he elephant thought 
shat he was referring to him. 

Nnw\ there were very few- mice in tk.it country; and 
in any case they tended to stay in their holes, and their 
voices were not very loud. But the baby elephant thum 
dered around, -ecstatic at bis discovery. 'I am a mouse! 7 

He said it so loudly and so often, and to so many 
people (hat-believe it or not- there is now an entire 
country where almost everyone believes thar elephants, and 
particularly baby elephants, are mice. 

It is true that From time, to time mice have tried to 
remonstrate with those who hold the majority belief: but 
they have always been pot to flight. 

And if anyone ever wants to reopen the question of 
mice and elephants in those parts, he had better have a 
good reason, strong nerves and an effective mesms of put¬ 
ting bis case. 
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